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In its Juty 4 issue, THE New Leaper printed an article 
entitled “The Integration Problem and Public Housing” 
which contributed its own small fireworks to that summer 
holiday. Written by Bernard Roshco, former assistant direc- 
tor of public relations for the New York Housing Authority, 
the article revealed and questioned the Authority’s tacit 
racial quota system in assigning families to public housing 
developments in the city, and also made a front-page news 
story in the New York Times. 

Last week, on September 18, the story once again made 
the front pages—this time, of the Times and the Herald- 
Tribune—when the State Commission Against Discrimination 
(SCAD) announced that it would conduct an investigation 
into the Housing Authority’s tenant-selection policies to de- 
termine whether state laws against discrimination had been 
violated. The chairman of the five-member commission, Elmer 
A. Carter, said that the decision to undertake the inquiry 
was unanimous. 

The inquiry will be informal only, seeking information, 
since under the law SCAD may take action only if it re- 
ceives a formal complaint from an injured party. However, 
hearings may be based on charges from a reliable source— 
in this case, Roshco’s article in THE New Leaper. 

The Roshco article accused the Housing Authority of 
“one of the prime bureaucratic sins in a democratic society 
—undertaking to act as a benevolent autocracy,” and called 
for public analysis and debate of the tenant-selection meth- 
ods, as well as clarification of the Authority’s legal right to 
construct “balanced communities” when state law forbids 








such discrimination on the basis of race, creed or color, 
The Authority defended itself by saying that Mayor Wag. 
ner had directed it to go beyond housing alone to “improve 
living conditions and develop sound community life.” To 
do this the Authority said it had to employ the controversial 
tenant-selection methods. Nonetheless, this selection program 
has been endorsed by representatives of 26 civic, religious, 
labor and interracial groups, all of which have agreed that 
if the Authority is discriminating, it is doing so in order 
to promote integration. The Authority itself has indicated 
that it is deeply concerned with a positive program to over- 
come segregation and to bring about true integration. 
Roshco, however, has said that the present housing pro- 
gram was not carrying out its avowed purpose of providing 
homes for those with low incomes, but instead was forcing 
non-whites, who make up the majority of applicants, to com- 
pete for a reduced housing supply. Moreover, he questioned 
the right of the Authority to take such measures and insti: 
tute such a program without public cognizance. Finally, 
Roshco has insisted that the Authority is trying to. promote 
public housing by excluding from it those who need it most. 
The two questions Roshco raised—about the Housing 
Authority’s right to institute such quotas, and about the de- 
sirability of diverting housing to serve other than the primary 
social purpose of the housing program—remain, and _ the 
new commission of inquiry will have to answer both of them. 
We at THE New LEApeR are proud to have published the 
Roshco article and to have brought the issue to public 
notice and official inquiry. 
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New Soviet atmosphere is marked by hostility to the U.S. and revival of Stalinist trends 


Khrushchev at the UN 


T IS EXACTLY a year since Nikita 
Khrushchev’s first “visit of friend- 
ship” to the United States. What is 
the basic difference between the So- 
viet Premier’s first and second visits? 
According to the official interpreta- 
tion, Khrushchev is here to repeat 
his last year’s plan for general and 
total disarmament to the United Na- 
tion’s and to urge that the UN take 
some concrete steps in this direction. 
As this being written, no one knows 
what his concrete proposals are going 
to be, nor is this very important. 
Far more significant is the general 
atmosphere created by Khrushchev 
on the occasion of his second visit. 
Last year Khrushchev expected to 
have his disarmament plan carried 
out fully with the agreement of the 
majority in the UN—i.e., of the 
Anglo-Saxon world above all, and 
especially of the United States. An 
agreement with the U.S. was what he 
aimed for, and a secure, long-stand- 
ing agreement at that. To be sure, 
in those days, too, his policy was 
designed to fit a very definite ob- 
jective and he acted as a Commu- 
nist who believed in the “competi- 
tion of the two systems” and wanted 
his own system to win. Not for a 
single moment did he lose sight of 
the “ideological struggle” between 
the two systems which, as he re- 
peatedly stressed, had been carried 
on in the past and would go on in 
the years to come. 
—— 
Boris |. NicoLazvsky is co-author 
of Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, and 
a close student of Soviet affairs. 
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Yet, he fashioned this “ideological 
struggle” along lines which, while 
aimed at securing political advantages 
for his side, would not explode the 
chances for an agreement on dis- 
armament or rule out the possibility 
of “peaceful coexistence.” It was for 
this reason that Khrushchev not only 
offered his assurance to the United 
States that he had faith in the peace- 
ful intentions of the American 
people, but also emphasized that he 
made no distinction between the 
people and the Government of this 
country. 

Besides making statements to this 
effect before American audiences 
(e.g., to a gathering of industrialists 
and businessmen arranged by the 
publisher of the Journal of Com- 
merce), Khrushchev had them pub- 
licized on the front page of Pravda, 
the organ of the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist party 
(CPSU) in the September 27, 1959 
issue. In other words, he vouched 
for the American Government and 
its peaceful intentions before the im- 
mense Soviet audience, before Com- 
munist audiences everywhere in the 
world. 

Needless to say, it would be wrong 
to think that Khrushchev was not 
carrying a blackjack up his sleeve. 
It was smaller than usual, however, 
for Khrushchev actually wanted 
“peaceful coexistence” with the 
United States at that time—not with 
some imaginary future state, but with 
the country as it existed then, in- 
cluding its Government and Presi- 
dent. He wanted that “in earnest, and 
for keeps.” 


The situation seems quite dif- 
ferent in these days of Khrushchev’s 
second visit. Those who follow the 
Soviet press, especially Khrushchev’s 
speeches, cannot help noticing that 
since the ill-fated events of this past 
May it has been increasingly anti- 
American. What 
Khrushchevy’s 
mark or his isolated attacks upon 
this or that political leader in the 
United States. Such crudities can be 
interpreted as mere expressions of 
irascibility or quick temper. Recently, 
too, the violence of these verbal 
thrusts has been somewhat subdued. 
compared to the “hysterical” summit 
press conference in Paris. Far more 
important is the pointed inner hos- 
tility toward the United States in 
general—toward the larger aspects 
of American policies—which has be- 


counts is not 


occasional coarse re- 


come more and more apparent in 
Khrushchev’s speeches and the entire 
Soviet press. The global role played 
by the United States in August- 
September 1960 is very different 
from its position of a year ago. The 
fewer the elements of plain rowdyism 
discernible in each Soviet personal 
attack upon individual leaders, the 
more apparent becomes the under- 
lying political orientation directed 
broadly against the United States. 

It is perhaps too early to draw 
conclusions. The development in this 
direction is not yet complete—if there 
is such a thing as a completed evolu- 
tiorlary process. Jt can hardly be 
doubted, however, that it is moving 
toward a revival of the trends domi- 
nant in the Soviet press during the 
last months of Stalin’s life when the 





United States was clearly Public 
Enemy Number One. 
To be sure, the 


trend follows a fairly erratic course. 


current Soviet 


There are indications of some resist- 
ance, especially since the growing 
anti-Americanism at home, handed 
down from the Party’s top echelon to 
the common people, must contend 
with the cross-currents of the present 
wrangling with Communist China. 
What results is a highly complicated 
pattern of 
criticism. Still, one peculiar feature 
of the present set-up has now become 


criticism and _ counter- 


sufficiently clear. 


There is still talk of the need 


for “peaceful coexistence”; such 
tirades have become part of the 
political stock-in-trade. That wars 


are no longer “inevitable” is an- 
other thought reiterated daily. The 
idea has won vast approval with 
the man in the street, who is strictly 
against war, and whose non-belliger- 
ence has been further enhanced by 
the last few months’ developments. 
These concepts, however, are now 
given an essentially different con- 
tent, and their correctness is argued 
on a very different basis. 

Today, the Soviet people are no 
longer told by Moscow that “peace- 
ful coexistence” is possible because 
the American Government does not 
the fact that the 
American people do not want war 
is mentioned 
with less emphasis. The thesis that 


want war. Even 


less frequently and 


wars can be avoided is now argued 
on the basis of technology rather than 
politics. The Soviet military 
chine. it is claimed, has 
highly developed that it can crush 
any “aggressor,” should the need 


ma- 
been so 


arise. It is through such blatant 
propaganda that the idea that a 
major war can be averted is being 
driven home. 

To put it another way, the concept 
of “peaceful coexistence” as a result 
of free agreement between equal na- 
tions has been shelved in favor of 
peace by coercion, dictated under 
the threat of Soviet rocket missiles. 


It should be added that the con- 





under- 


cept of the “aggressor” is 
going a similar transformation. Any 
Belgian who thinks it necessary to 
halt the Belgian 
paratroopers from the Congo for 48 
hours, at least until the evacuation 


withdrawal of 


of women and children has been 
completed, will surely be branded 
an aggressor. And so will a Dutch- 
man who cannot see why Dutch New 
should over to 


Guinea be turned 


Indonesians who have never _in- 
habited the country and could not at 
any time claim it as their own. The 
9 


term “aggressor,” on the other hand, 
cannot by any means be applied to 
Red China, which has seized some 
Indian territories for no_ better 
reasons than that, a few centuries 
back—if we are to take Mao Tse- 
tung’s word for it—these lands were 
part of the Chinese Empire. It is even 
less proper to speak of aggression 
by the Soviet armies after the mass 
murder of Hungarian workers. Nor 
will Nasser be called an aggressor 
should he venture to invade Israel 
with Soviet might behind him. 

In a controversy with the Yugoslav 
theoretician, Edward Kardelj, Pravda 
has_ already Stalin’s 
theory of “just” wars. which asserts 
that no war waged by the countries 


resurrected 


of the Soviet bloc is a war of aggres- 
sion. Only the capitalist democracies 
of the West can properly be called 





STALIN: ‘JUST’ WAR THEORY REVIVED 








aggressors. Tomorrow, no doubt, So. 
viet theoreticians from the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism will be arguing 
that no act of violence, in general, 
can be condemned as aggression if it 
serves to bolster the foreign policy 
line adopted by Khrushchev. Con. 
versely, any attempt at the most pas- 
sive resistance to Red China—in the 
best Gandhi tradition—is an act of 
flagrant aggression. It will be proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that 
there is not the least contradiction 
in these sophistries—nothing but the 
usual sleight-of-hand of a_ master 
“theoretician.” 

It should be stressed again and 
again that the shift back to the old 
Stalin track is still a long way from 
complete. Reports in the Soviet press 
seem more contradictory than ever. 
There are signs of a major reorienta- 
tion on the ideological front, with 
indications that the ideological lead- 
ers themselves are not quite sure 
about the line they are going to fol- 
low. Nor does Khrushchev seem too 
clear in his mind as to what is to 
be done. It was no accident that 
just before his departure from Mos- 
cow, an All-Union 
called and spent four days discussing 
the organization of an_ ideological 


conference was 


propaganda center within the CPSU 
Central Committee. 

It seems that in the past few 
weeks (apparently, following the con- 
ference at Bucharest, and after the 
July Plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee) we have been witnessing 
some attempts to reorganize the 
foreign policy line laid down by the 
Soviet dictator. Undoubtedly Khrush- 
chev’s foreign policy, as it shaped 
up at the time of his first visit to 
the United States, has been largely 
abandoned. This change is closely 
related to the break with his policy 
on the home front, in 1958-59, in- 
volving collective farmers. The posi- 
tion he has ultimately arrived at is 
not yet quite clear; it is, however. 
perfectly clear that he is launching 
an all-out offensive against the Wet 
in the UN, setting himself up as the 
self-appointed leader of the East. 
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An Open Letter 
to My Russian Hosts 


Dear Comrrdes, 


Here I am, back at home after 
my month’s visit to your country, 
sitting down to write you the usual 
letter that a departed guest writes 
to his host. 

Let me be blunt. I came away from 
the Soviet Union disappointed at 
much that I had found. If the ob- 
ject of getting writers and artists to 
visit your country is to enlist their 
sympathies, then the thing to note 
about my visit is that it went wrong. 
When I entered the Soviet Union, I 
was in a highly receptive and sym- 
pathetic frame of mind; I had wel- 
comed, over the past few years, every 
indication that Soviet society was 
loosening up. The fact that one of 
my own books had been translated 
and sold out, was—as I saw it—a 
pleasing sign of this rapprochement. 

After a month within your fron- 
tiers, this hopefulness had largely 
evaporated. May I tell you some of 
the reasons? 

First, | am the kind of person who 
is adversely affected by propaganda. 
The more persistent the efforts to 
sell me a thing, the more churlish 
and suspicious I become. Imagine 
what happens to me when I go to a 
country where the resources of pub- 
licity are concentrated in the hands 
of the state, and are used day and 
night to hammer home the official 
view of everything. 

The average Englishman cannot 
get it into his head that freedom 
such as he enjoys is rare and has 
always been rare; at least, he can 
get it into his head, but not into 
his belly, his bones, his nerve centers. 

I used to be like that. And the 
thing that first opened my eyes, com- 
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rades, was your terrific, all-pervad- 
ing, crushing propaganda. The giant 
posters. The loudspeakers that never 
seemed to be switched off. The 
streamers strung across the streets 
in the most remote country towns 
with legends like “Glory to the Great 
Soviet People, the Founders of Com- 
munism.” The endless insistence. I 
had known about it, but to experience 
it was another matter. I hadn’t real- 
ized how unremitting your propa- 
ganda has to be. (I say “has to be,” 
because presumably you wouldn’t 
keep hammering away at your people 
with expensive publicity unless you 
felt it to be necessary. ) 

It’s not that we don’t understand 
why you tell your people that they 
live under the best and most benevo- 
lent government in the world, and 
that the capitalist countries are break- 
ing up—and, at the same time, see 
to it that they don’t have access to 
any facts that might point the other 
way. We even sympathize up to a 
point. The treatment of Communist 
countries in our press is not exactly 
a model of fairness. And yet, by the 
lengths you go to in obscurantism 
and fear of information, you almost 
make it seem like one. Why this fear 
of Western newspapers? Are they 
really so dangerous to your people? 
What are you afraid the people might 
find? 

And this brings me to the much- 
advertised relaxation that has brought 
more Western books into the Soviet 
Union. I was there, as I said, be- 
cause a book of mine had been 
translated. It had been sold out, I 
was told, in an edition of 250,000 
copies, and the thought of having 
made so many friends in advance 
was one of the motives for my visit. 





JOHN WAIN, whose essay is presented 
here by arrangement with the London 
Observer, has published four novels, 
two volumes of verse and one of criti- 
cism., Now 35, he gave up teaching 
to become a free-lance writer and aims 
at publishing at least one book a year. 
Recently he traveled for four months 
on a Somerset Maugham Travel Award; 
the Soviet Union was the fourth 
and last country that Wain visited. 





(I did not then know that, in Russia, 
every book sells out sooner or later.) 
No author finds it easy to believe ill 
of a country where so many people 
buy books, and his own at that. 

I now realize that to have one’s 
books published in Russian is not 
quite the compliment I thought it 
was. It does not necessarily mean 
that there is any merit in them. It 
means one thing only: that their 
tendency is, or is expected to be, 
to buttress Soviet propaganda about 
the West. 

The thing that finally brought this 
fact home to me was nothing to do 
with any work of mine. One after- 
noon I went into a Moscow book- 
shop and bought a collection of 
stories by Stephen Leacock. The Per- 
fect Lover's Guide, it was called; a 
title well calculated to attract any 
English-reading Muscovite. 

I shall keep that book, comrades, 
as a curiosity, and as a reminder 
of the hollowness of fine-sounding 
phrases and colorful statistics about 








the import of foreign books. Because 
it was, and I use the word without 
heat, a fraud. It offered itself as an 
entertainment, when in fact it was 
simply a volley of small-arms fire in 
the cold war. Leacock, being a pro- 
fessional economist, found the va- 
garies of free-enterprise economics 
a very broad target for satire. Being 
a professor, he had the academic’s 
suspicion of businessmen, and often 
wrote surprisingly cruel sketches of 
United In fact, I 
doubt if there is a piece in the book 


States tycoons. 
(except for the title story, which is 
a bait) that does not deal with the 
more absurd, or pitiable, or cruel 
facets of life in North America. (Ex- 
ample: “. . . Mr. Derringer told 
about the easy social life in the 
West, and the lynching parties, and 
how they invite even the Negroes to 
them.”) 

As for the common man (who, as 
I had ample opportunity to see for 
myself, really does read books), his 
Western reading is censored more 
tightly still. The fact is that no 
Western book is published unless it 
can be made to yield the message 
that Western society is dying—or, if 
not dying. so evil that it deserves 
to die. If Leacock, a delightful and 
sunny humorist, can be used as anti- 
Western propaganda, how can the 
rest of us escape? 

And, of course, we don’t escape. I 
see it all now. You put on a play 
like Look Back in Anger, while at 
the same time allowing your audience 
no glimpse of the incessant to-and- 
fro of debate against which we see 
it; as a result, it stands out as an 
unrelated act of “protest.”” The same 
thing would obviously happen to my 
book, Hurry on Down. Lucky Jim, 1 
was told. has been translated and 
serialized, and Room at the Top will 
shortly follow. Of course, of course! 
The tradition of Western literature 
is critical, not to say subversive, and 
many of the books you pick up will 
do some of your propaganda work 
for you. (The Quiet American was 
a gift, was it not?) 

Some think _ this 


people here 


policy is a mistake, which you will 
later regret; give your people a few 
books that describe, however grudg- 
ingly, life in a free society, and they 
will slowly become dissatisfied with 
the home product. So they argue. 
But I believe you know what you 
are doing. The average Soviet citizen, 
in my opinion, will be very slow to 
pick up subversive ideas from West- 
ern books. Show him a picture of 
grumbling, discontented young men 
in the West, and his reaction will 
be on much the same level of sim- 
plicity as the Victorian matron’s re- 
action to Antony and Cleopatra— 
“How unlike the home life of our 
own dear Queen!” I believe you 
know how far you can go, and it is 
a long way yet! 

If you want to use our novels to 
save time and trouble for your 
propaganda department, you are wel- 
come, as far as I am concerned. All 
I would ask for, with no real hope 
of getting it, is an end to the Double- 
think and Newspeak in which the 
whole subject gets wrapped up. Take 
our books, use them without per- 
mission, deny the authors any pay- 
ment except what they can spend 
within your own borders; but spare 
us, please, the self-congratulation, 
the endless demand to be patted on 
the back for taking an interest in 
what we write. People in the West 
who respond to this, who praise you 
for importing books from us, are 
either Communists (i.e., tame par- 
rots) or they do not understand the 
motives that underlie your interest. 


HE SAME THOUGHTS apply to 
pena This, again, is a field 
in which you can produce wonder- 
ful statistics. Millions of people in 
the Soviet Union are busily learning 
and teaching, and there will always 
be the Western visitor who is im- 
pressed by this sight. 

While I was in Moscow, for ex- 
ample, | met Sir Charles Snow. As 
an official visitor, he was being 
given the full treatment, particularly 
on the theme of education. He had 
been to all the university buildings 


and seen all the classrooms and the 
laboratories and the libraries. | 
stayed in Russia longer than he did, 
and since English newspapers are 
not available there I had no definite 
account of the sort of picture he had 
gone back to paint—though, from 
conversation with him, I knew it 
would be an enthusiastic one. 
Sure enough, when the homeward. 
bound boat put in at Stockholm, and 
we were able to buy Western news- 
papers for the first time, I went 
ashore and got The Guardian (July 
2). Headline: “Britain Behind Russia 
in Education: C. P. Snow’s Impres- 
sions.” At it already! That must have 
pleased you, comrades. To get a 
statement like that out of an acute 
and informed man like Snow is worth 
a thousand volumes from half-baked 
fellow travelers. | congratulate you. 
But the credit is not yours alone; 
some of it belongs to the word “edu- 
cation.” Sir Charles was using it in 
the sense of “technical instruction.” 
More people gain a detailed knowl 
edge of more things in Russia than 
in England. Of “education” in the 
traditional, central sense, of course, 
the concept does not exist among 
you. Education is the process where: 
by the mind is freed. When Sir 
Charles tells a crowd of people at 
London University that Britain is 
behind Russia in “education,” he is 
telling them the truth in one sense, 
misleading them in another. Your 
“education” is neither ahead of ours. 
nor behind it, nor to one side of it. 
You have no education. 
Next, comrades, a 
tourism. You have at last opened 
(some parts of) your country to (cer- 
tain classes of) tourist, and for many 
years you will have a seller’s mar 
ket. Everyone in the West is curious 
to see the Soviet Union, and they 
will keep coming despite the ap- 
palling inefficiency of Intourist, the 
lack of information, the slow service. 
the monstrous “extras” on the bill 
(why does it cost about $2.50 to have 
one’s passport “registered” at 4 
hotel? ). They will keep coming, and 
you will gain enormously by thei 


word about 
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yisits; not only in money, but in un- 
paid propaganda work when they 
get home. 

The mass of your population has 
been schooled in the doctrine that 
the peoples of the world are blame- 
less and that wars are caused by 
politicians. (Not their own_ politi- 
cians, of course—the other side’s.) 
So they are very ready to be friendly 
with the And 


nothing impresses Western people, 


individual tourist: 


particularly English and Americans, 
more than friendliness. 


Most people don’t stay long 
enough, or have an ambitious 
enough program, to run up against 


steely-eyed Niet- 
sayers. And the more superficially 
they look, the more they like it. 

I met one man, for instance, an 


the stony-faced, 


English writer of my own generation, 
very successful and with a number 
of papers competing for his articles. 
He had already arranged to inform 
the British public about life in the 
Soviet Union; and he had come to 
Leningrad on a cruise ship, which 
lay in the harbor for about four 
days, during which time the _pas- 
sengers lived on board and came 
ashore for sight-seeing and the oc- 
casional meal in a restaurant. He 
had no fault to find with the Soviet 
Union; the caviar was good and so 
was the pink champagne; and Lenin- 
grad, we all know, is a_ beautiful 
town. 

As long as you have this kind of 
support, comrades, your tourist in- 
dustry will be your greatest inter- 
national asset. Just as your selective 
publishing of Western books helps 
to exploit the credulity of your own 
people, so your tourist industry helps 
to exploit the credulity of ours. 

This particular man, for instance, 
this English writer, didn’t even know, 
when I questioned him, that tourists 
couldn’t go where they liked in the 
Soviet Union. He himself had been 
fo one city, so he assumed that any- 
oe could go to any city. No one 
had told him the simple fact that 
tather more than half of your coun- 
ty is permanently closed to foreign- 
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ers. Nor that, of the remaining “free’ 
area, there are vast stretches which 
are closed for all practical purposes, 
since no one is ever allowed in. 

I mentioned this to my acquaint- 
ance, but he wasn’t impressed. 
“After all,” he said, “there are lots 
of places in England that nobody 
can go to.” “Such as what?” | 
asked. “Aldermaston,” he said, with 
the air of a man making a great 
point, “and Buckingham Palace.” 


NE FINAL WoRD. I may come 

back to the Soviet Union or 
I may not: It depends on whether 
you are irritated by a few plain 
words. But, if I do, it will be with 
one definite objective in mind. I shall 
be looking for someone I can talk 
to. | don’t just mean uttering words, 
I mean talking, as we talk to one 
another in the countries of free 
opinion. | met many intelligent and 
highly trained people, but there was 
no real exchange. 

Some of this may have been my 
fault, for I am a bad listener, but 
most of it was caused by what I can 
only call Doublethink on your part. 
I apologize for borrowing a word 
from a satirist you detest, but I 
think the coinage was necessary. So 
many of your intelligentsia do really 
have this ability to hold separate 
and contradictory ideas in water- 
tight compartments in their heads. 
They open one compartment, and 
liberal and generous ideas come out: 
suddenly, hardly able to believe one’s 
hears them contradict 
everything they have been saying, or 
take refuge in flat and monstrous 
untruths. It is the most depressing 
experience in the world. 

Because | am sure you will find 
it hard to understand what I mean, 


ears, one 


I must give an example. I was talking 
one day to a charming and clever 
woman, a professor, who had visited 
Oxford with a party of students from 
Moscow University. She had _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed it, and was dismayed, 
she said, by only one thing—the 
ignorance about the Soviet Union 
which she found in everyone who 


talked to her. | agreed that this might 
be so. But ignorance, I said, could 
be of several kinds. And I quoted 
an anecdote I had heard about that 
very Oxford visit. An Oxford under- 
graduate had taken one of the Rus- 
sian girls on his motor-scooter, and 
shown her the town—first the slums, 
and then the new housing estates. 
“Now,” he said, when they got back, 
“‘vou’ve seen the best and the worst 
in one English city.” “Thank you,” 
she said. “And I won't tell anyone 
you've shown me the slums.” In 
vain the youth protested that he did 
not care how many people knew he 
had shown her the slums; she merely 
smiled and repeated, “I won't tell 
anyone.” 

My anecdote finished, I waited 
for the lady to comment. But she 
only smiled and seemed puzzled. 
What was I trying to prove with this 
story? I answered that it seemed to 
me to illustrate a degree of ignorance 
that was worse, because more funda- 
mental, than the Englishman’s lack 
of facts and figures about the Soviet 
Union. Still she seemed baffled. “If 
you come to my house,” she said, 
“naturally I tidy it up, and I don’t 
show you the worst bits.” This 
seemed to me a good debating point 
rather than a genuine answer, and 
I allowed myself to drop tea-table 
politeness for a moment and hammer 
the point home. “If it had been 
the other way round,” I said dog- 
gedly, spelling it out for her, “if the 
English boy had been the visitor, 
would she have shown him the 
slums?” 

Then came the pay-off. Leaning 
back in her chair, smiling, wide- 
eyed, “What slums?” she asked. 
“There are no slums in Moscow.” 

I hope that story makes you 
laugh, comrades. I would like to 
leave you in a good humor, and I 
know that Russians enjoy a joke, 
particularly a good, broad. hearty 
joke like saying that there are no 
slums in Moscow. 

Yours Sincerely, 


Sih A) nn 
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Ayn Rand: The New Messiah 


By Willard Manus 


E HAVE A new Messiah in our midst. She is Ayn 

Rand, whose last novel, Atlas Shrugged, though 
scoffed at by the critics, is now being sanetified by a 
rapidly swelling number of people with such fanatic 
right-wing ideas that they even give fright to the Na- 
tional Review. Ayn Rand and her votaries—they call 
themselves Objectivists and often wear a little silver 
dollar sign as their coat of arms—are desperately serious 
about changing the world; so much so that, like the 
Malthusian heroes of Atlas Shrugged, they would hap- 
pily see it destroyed in the process. All this undoubtedly 
makes them sound ruthless and more than a little mad, 
which is true, but it would be a mistake to dismiss them 
merely as paid-up members of the lunatic fringe. First, 
who but madmen are most likely to succeed in a mad 
world? Second, Objectivism, unlike most other past and 
present right-wing movements in this country, has more 
of an intellectual than an emotional appeal and is con- 
sequently attracting educated young people to its ranks. 
Objectivism is being sold to them as “a philosophy of 
reason that can lead to an intellectual Renaissance.” 

Groups of Objectivists (or “Randians”) can now be 
found meeting weekly on many college campuses across 
America; Ayn Rand draws 400-500 students when she 
talks at a college and reaches an even larger, more high- 
brow audience when she speaks over FM radio (her 
last topic was “America’s Bankrupt Culture”). A lecture 
bureau, run by Nathaniel Branden, is devoted entirely to 
the presentation and propagation of the ideas contained 
in Atlas Shrugged and is now functioning in at least half 
a dozen major cities, with more to come. Atlas Shrugged 
itself, though a failure in hard cover, is now in its fourth 
edition as a 95-cent paperback, which means it has 
reached at least half a million people. 

Obviously, then, Objectivism is catching on, The 
reasons are many. To begin with, it appeals to the wish- 
fantasies of those who are power- and money-hungry and 
also to the nostalgic love of the past that lives in many 





WiLtarpD Manus is fiction editor of Venture, a literary 
quarterly, and is the author of a novel, The Fixers. 


American hearts. Objectivism would return us all to 
the late 19th century, to the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution when “the industrialists . . . the conquerors 
of matter . . . produced all the wonders of humanity’ 
brief summer.” Life in those days, Ayn Rand tells us 
in Atlas Shrugged, wasn’t befouled by the “parasites of 
the subsidized classrooms . . 
who believe there are no principles, no absolutes, no 
knowledge, no mind.” These mystics and parasites in- 
clude, by the way, Freudian psychologists, social workers, 
trade unionists, socialists, most businessmen and farmers, 
ministers, philosophy teachers, writers in general, non- 
objective painters, humanitarians and, presumably, those 
who wrote our child labor laws. Once their influence is 
destroyed, says Rand, we shall all know “immense de- 
liverance”—courtesy of a few Industrialist Gods who 
will rule with a free hand and untaxed incomes. 
There are some legitimate aspects to this argument: 
everyone is concerned about such contemporary catch- 


words as authoritarian bureaucracy, organization men. > 


thermonuclear weapons, absence of personal responsi: 
bility, psychoanalytic jargon, moral crisis, etc. Con 
fronted as we are by immensity and complexity it is 
no wonder that the historical pendulum is swinging back 
ward; people want an easy way out. Such yearning to- 
ward the past is always accompanied by an evasion and 
distortion of reality, another example of which can be 
found in such a book as Richard LaPiere’s recent The 
Freudian Ethic—“an analysis of the subversion of the 
American character.” But where LaPiere, after accusing 
Freudianism of having led to subliminal advertising, 
political maternalism, progressive education and Ameti- 
can cowardice on the battlefield, finally settles for 4 
traditional defense of conservatism, Ayn Rand goes al 
the way and tries to break with history—and mankind— 
entirely. It is too late for us to save ourselves; a handful 
of supermen must do it for us. 

This is the essential theme of Atlas Shrugged, th 
Book of Books of the Objectivists (it is only a scat! 
200 pages shorter than the combined Old and New Test# 
ments). An incredible novel, it reads as if it had been 
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written by a Nietzschean gone mad, with a polish job 
by Henry Ford and Daddy Warbucks. It is set in the 
future: Europe has gone Communist and America is 
in the grip of the above-mentioned mystic moochers, en- 
lightened businessmen, sentimentalists and all-around 


| grubby types who spout various “collectivist” slogans. 


ahi 


In order to teach all of them a lesson, a handful of 
America’s greatest minds—several industrialists, a com- 
poser, a philosopher—quit the scene and retire to a 
private utopia of their own, a valley where there “is only 
one word that is forbidden: the word give.” 

Deprived of its rational intelligence, the “motor” 
force of the world, America goes all to pieces. Its ma- 
chinery fails, its fuses blow, its farmers revolt and 
plunder, its intellectuals panic. Then John Galt, the Atlas 
who has assumed the weight of the world on his metallic 
shoulders (“his body had the hardness, the gaunt tensile 
strength, the clean precision of a foundry casting”), 
takes to the airwaves and delivers a 57-page lecture to 
the bewildered and warring nation below, telling every- 
one how and why he did this awful thing to them, and 
also informing them how they can rectify their dirty 
ways: “It requires your total dedication and a total break 
with the world of the past, with the doctrine that man 
is a sacrificial animal who exists for the pleasure of 
others.” 

Ninety-one pages later, Galt and his other unsacrificing 
God-buddies return to the world, their world, and declare 
the millenium. Their first act after assuming power is to 
“cross out some contradictions” in the Constitution and 
add a new clause to its pages: “Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of production and trade. 
...’ In the sky shines the symbol of free trade and 
free minds—a dollar sign, “three feet tall, made of 
solid gold.” 

Whittaker Chambers, writing in the National Review, 
recoiled from this kind of paranoiac nonsense. His big 
complaint against Rand, though, was that she was 
“atheistic, materialistic, ridiculous in her attempt to 
supersede the Cross with the Dollar.” This prompted 
another conservative, E. Merrill Root, to move to her 
defense. Root, who is down as a professor of English at 
Earlham College, stated first of all that her creative 
powers as an artist are surpassed only by Taylor Cald- 
well, and then opined that Rand was a really Good 
Christian anyway, only she didn’t know it: “She. rever- 
ences the attributes that stem from and that lead to 
God” (his italics). Avn Rand, he declared, should be 
acclaimed by all conservatives as “the artist-philosopher 
of sanity . . . the life-giving sun among her planets.” 

The next turn at bat in the National Review went to 
Garry Wills, who took swings at both Chambers and 
Root, and one at Rand too, for being, surprise of all 
surprises, a Liberal masked as Conservative. “When Rand 
asserts the immediate perfectibility of man . . . she is 
Working from the first principle of historical Liberalism,” 
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he wrote, “Such fanatic concentration on one kind of 
earthly achievement is the sure sign of the breakdown 
of Western civilization. Ayn Rand’s superman comes from 
the same source as the Liberal’s perfect society.” He 
blasted her as being “ruthless, fanatic and humorless” 
and asked that she be fought with “a Johnsonian humor, 
reason and human balance.” 


N” ONE OF these attributes was in evidence on the 
night I attended a lecture on Objectivism given by 
Nathaniel Branden, whom Ayn Rand describes as “my 
intellectual heir.” His lectures are directed exclusively 
at “people who have accepted the essentials of the phi- 
losophy of Atlas Shrugged and seek an amplification 
of its ideas.” There were perhaps 150 other people with 
me in the Vanderbilt Room of the Hotel Roosevelt. 
listening intently as Branden—a self-assured, pink-faced 
man in his early 30s—expounded on “The Meaning and 
Nature of Volition: The fallacy of psychological deter- 
minism—Free Will as the choice to think or not to think.” 
The crowd, many of whom sat clutching copies of Atlas 
Shrugged to their bosoms, hung on his every word, even 
chuckled right on cue when he attempted his only 
humorous sally of the night in scoring the Determinist’s 
view of man as a “prisoner of his genes, toilet training 
and cultural background.” They also nodded sagely when 
Branden, in making the point that good thinking is man’s 
greatest and most difficult task, described Albert Ein- 
stein as a man who used “volitional consciousness” as a 
physicist but “let his focus go when he turned to politics 
and social attitudes, and thereby lapsed into a semi- 
detached funk.” 

The crowd was for the most part young, well-dressed 
and terribly enthused about Objectivism. During the mid- 
way break J heard the girl sitting in front of me say to 
her friend, “I loaned my copy of Atlas Shrugged to a 
friend a few days ago. He’s going to return it, but [ tell 
you, Sheila, I just felt so awful without it that I went 
out and bought it in paperback just to have it around the 
house.” 

The lecture, part of a 20-week course, cost $3.50 to 
attend and lasted a good two-and-a-half hours. At the 
three-quarter mark, a side door opened and Ayn Rand, 
the life-giving sun herself, entered. There was a noticeable 
stir in the audience. She shed a handsome mink coat, 
sat down in an isolated seat stage right, put a cigarette 
in a white bone holder, lit it, and listened. Branden 
concluded with a list of recommended reading: Henry 
Hazlitt’s Economics in One Lesson (“the stuff on eco- 
nomics is fine, but the author is a hedonist pragmatist”) ; 
Ludwig Von Mises’ Socialism (“a devastating critique of 
collectivism, but reflects some Kantian views”). Mises 
also came in for two more plugs: the Anti-Capitalist 
Mentality and Omnipotent Government. “All of these 
books are available from the Foundation for Economic 
Education, which is supported by free enterprise forces 











Elijah on Mt. Carmel 


By Robert Penn Warren 


Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist and poet 


Being a design, in stained glass, for the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine, New York City, showing Elijah, after the miraculous 
fall of fire on his altar, the breaking of the drouth, and the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal, as he girds up his loins and 
runs ahead of the chariot of Ahab to the gates of Jezreel. 


Nothing is re-enacted. Nothing 

Is true. Therefore nothing 

Must be believed, 

But 

To have truth 

Something must be believed, 

And repetition and congruence, 

To say the least, are necessary, art 

His thorn-scarred heels and toes with filth horn-scaled 

Spurned now the flint-edge and with blood-spurts flailed 

Stone, splashed mud of Jezreel. And he screamed. 

He had seen glory more blood-laced than any he had 
dreamed. 


Far, far ahead of the chariot tire, 

Which the black mud sucked, he screamed, 

Screaming in glory 

Like 

A bursting blood blister. 

Ahead of the mud-faltered fetlock 

He screamed, and of Ahab huddled in 

The frail vehicle under the purpling wrack 

And spilled gold of storm—poor Ahab, who, 

From metaphysical confusion and lightning, had nothing 
to run to 

But the white Phoenician belly and commercial acuity 

Of Jezebel: the nether millstone, and upper, of History. 


How could he ever tell her? Get nerve to? 

Tell how around her high altar 

The prinking and primped 

Priests, 

Limping, had mewed, 

And only the gull-mew was answer, 

No fire to heaped meats, only sun-flame. 

And the hairy one laughed: “Has your god stepped 
aside to make peo-pace?” 

How then on that sea-cliff he prayed. fire fell, sky 
darkened, 

Rain fell, the drouth broke now, for God had hearkened, 

And priests gave their death-squeal. The king hid eves 
with his coat. 

Oh, why to that hairy one should God have hearkened, 


who smelled like a goat? 


Yes, how could he tell her? When he himself 

Now scarcely believed it? Soon, 

In the scented chamber, 

She, 

Saying, “Baby, Baby, 

Just hush, now hush, it’s all right,” 

Would lean, reach out, and lay a finger 

To his lips to allay the infatuate gabble. So. 

Eyes shut, breath scant, he heard her breath rip the lamp- 
flame 

To blackness, and by that sweet dog-bait, lay, and it came, 

The soft hand-grope he knew he could not, nor wished 
to, resist 

Much longer; and prayed: “Dear God, oh, please—dear 
God, don’t exist!” 





but in many areas is religious and mystically inclined,” 
said Branden. He then recommended John T. Flynn’s 
The Roosevelt Myth (“it will make your hair curl”). 
Lastly, it was T. Robsjohn-Gibbings’ Mona Lisa’s Mous- 
tache, a book that demonstrates how non-objective art is 
“anti-reason, anti-industrial, in addition to being just 
plain psychotic.” 

Then Ayn Rand came forward and answered some 
puerile questions from the awe-struck audience. At first 
impression she seemed a simple New England school- 
marm, small and somewhat stocky, wearing a simple 
print dress, hair cropped close and severe, face square 
and bony. But her restless, blazing, demonic eyes dispel 
that impression: Her drive is truly messianic, she is the 
Ultimate Female avenging herself on the male world; 
she yearns to exercise her wishes and dreams upon it. 
She wants to uproot it, to cry down from the mountain- 
tops like a god, to tell people what is Truth and what is 


not: “The middle is always evil, reason is the only ab- 
solute.” Speaking with a strong Russian accent, she went 
on and on, laying down dogma after dogma, without a 
trace of self-doubt or hesitation or humor. Ultimately | 
realized that the real reason she could not be tolerated 
was that, simply, she was a screaming bore. 

The others in the crowd, though, listened with wor 
shipful looks on their faces. They had been told—and 
they believed it—that they were in on something earth- 
shakingly new and consequential. They had been told 
that Objectivism would put them in with the elite: the 
power and glory of life belonged to them, it was theirs 
for the taking, they could—no, should—make all the 
money they wanted, without thinking once of other me. 
They could stand alone and aloof, like Ayn Rand her 
self, without obligations to humanity, without ties t 
history, free of all pain and suffering and death and 
injustice, 
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Soviet Deportations in a Poet’s Kyes 


The Deportation of Nationalities. 
By Robert Conquest. 
St. Martin’s. 203 pp. $6.75. 


BETWEEN NOVEMBER 1943 and 
June 1944, in the wake of the Red 
Armies driving the Germans from 
southern Russia, special detachments 
of the NKVD poured into several 
of the small Soviet Republics in- 
habited by Turkic and Mongol 
minorities. Some came disguised as 
civilians, others as regular troops on 
military exercises. On prearranged 
signals, they surrounded the native 
settlements, ordered the inhabitants 
to collect a set quantity of personal 
belongings and marched them off to 
assembly points nearby from where, 
by truck and train, they were de- 
ported thousands of miles away. 

This action affected nearly one 
million Soviet citizens: the Mongol 
Kalmyks (135,000), the Muslim, 
Turkic and Crimean Tatars (200,- 
000), Karachais (75,000), Balkars 
(43,000) and Chechen-Ingush (500,- 
000). The official Soviet announce- 
ment of these actions was first issued 
two years later (June 25, 1946) and 
even then referred only to the de- 
portation (‘“‘resettlement” was the 
euphemism used) of the Chechen- 
Ingush and Crimean Tatars. Grad- 
ually, the outside world obtained a 
general picture of this despicable 
mass punishment—for alleged col- 
laboration—carried out in areas 
liberated from the enemy. The com- 
plete disappearance of these nationali- 
ties from post-1944 Soviet publica- 
tions, reports of travelers and 
released prisoners of war and the 
revelations of Khrushchev have 
helped to shed some light on it. But 
the picture is still hazy. 

Robert Conquest has assembled all 
the information on this subject avail- 
able in the West and written a book 
which is both the first full account 
and an indignant protest against the 
brutality of the Soviet regime and 
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the indifference of the Western world 
to it. On the basis of Soviet and 
non-Soviet sources, he describes the 
background of the nationalities in- 
volved in the 1943-44 deportations, 
as well as of the Volga Germans who 
had been deported earlier; he re- 
counts their relations with the Soviet 
regime, citing numerous Soviet 
sources to prove that until the war 
these nationalities had behaved in 
no way differently from the other 
Soviet population groups; and then 
analyzes all the known data dealing 
with the actual deportation process, 
the distributicn of the deportees and 
their partial “rehabilitation” since 
1956. 

The chapters dealing with the his- 
tory of the deportations are much 
more interesting than the historical 
and theoretical discussions, which 
bear all the earmarks of hasty “back- 
ground” reading. In particular, Con- 
quest made an unwise effort to com- 
pute the number of deportees who 
had perished in exile. His figures, 
necessarily based on most inadequate 
data, show losses almost twice as 
large as those which have been re- 
vealed since he completed his book 
by the 1959 Soviet census. The latter 
indicates that the population of the 
five deported nationalities which 
have been rehabilitated (Kalmyk, 
Chechen, Ingush, Balkar, Karachai) 
is today identical with that of 1939 
(750,000). Taking as a yardstick the 
rate of growth since 1939 of neigh- 
boring peoples who had not been de- 
ported—around 40 per cent—the loss 
of all the deported nationalities (Ger- 
mans and Crimean Tatars included) 
might today be more correctly esti- 
mated at around 500,000. 

As the author rightly points out, 
several circumstances add poignancy 
to these events. In the first place, the 


Reviewed by Richard Pipes 
Author, “The Formation of the 
Soviet Union” 


deportations (except for the Ger- 
mans) were carried out not during 
the war, in time of danger, but when 
the war was virtually over and vic- 
tory assured. It was, in other words, 
not a preventive but a punitive meas- 
ure. In the second place, the largest 
deported nationality, the Chechen- 
Ingush, was charged with collabora- 
tion with the Germans in the official 
Soviet announcement; yet, in fact, 
the Germans were stopped short of 
their Republic and never occupied it. 
Finally, these deportations were car- 
ried out by a Government which to 
this day claims—and is supported in 
this claim by its foreign mouthpieces 
and followers—to have eliminated 
national animosities. 

An interesting feature of this book 
is its author’s background. Conquest 
is neither a historian nor political 
scientist, but a poet and a man of 
letters. Why should a purely his- 
torical event find its first chronicler 
in a poet? The reason, | think, must 
be sought in the evolution histori- 
ography has undergone in the past 
century. If the manner in which man 
deals with his experience is divided 
in two broad categories, the “poetic” 
and the “philosophic,” then the 
discipline of history from its incep- 
tion in classical Greece to the middle 
of the 19th century would clearly 
have belonged to the “poetic” cate- 
gory. Its concern was traditionally 
with self-contained, individual events, 
which it tried to reconstruct as dra- 
matically and convincingly as pos- 
sible. It sought no abstract. invisible 
movers behind the external events 
save “Providence” or “human na- 
ture,” or, beginning with the great 
German historians of the Romantic 
period, “national character.” The 
emphasis of traditional _histori- 
ography on the external, ephemeral 
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aspects of experience accounts for 
the low esteem in which the Greeks 
had held it, as well as for the fascina- 
tion it had for such pure poets as 
Schiller and Pushkin. 

In the middle of the 19th century 
the main stream of historical writing 
began to change its course radically. 
Briefly, what happened was that his- 
tory became a “social science” (in 
the Comtean sense) and thereby lost 
its association with the poetic man- 
ner of cognition. Its main concern 
since then has been philosophical: 
It has been searching for the funda- 
mental, invisible forces operating be- 
hind the surface of events, trying to 
isolate as much as possible the his- 
toric elements that are independent 
of time and space and treating out- 
ward “events” more and more as 
manifestations, not as ends in them- 
selves. Understandably, historiogra- 
phy has grown increasingly abstract. 

The revolution in historiography, 
however, has not been an unmixed 
blessing. In the process of becoming 
“philosophic,” 
eye for the infinite color and variety 
of human events, for the individual 
man and occurrence, for the glorious, 
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history has lost its 


infamous and sad. Its interest being 
focussed on the moving forces, it 
emphasizes or dismisses events in 
accord with the function they perform 
in the general progression of things, 
as the historian understands it. Above 
all. history is interested in the 
winners. 

From this point of view, the im- 
portance of the Soviet deportation of 
the nationalities lies in what it re- 
veals of the inner tensions within 
the Soviet Union, as well as of the 
power and technical skill of the Com- 
munist in executing and 
partly concealing an action of such 


regime 


magnitude. In any case, it is a 
“minor” occurrence, an episode in 
the aftermath of World War II. What 
historian could say, as does Con- 
quest in his introduction, that these 
deportations are “one of the most 
significant . . 
history”? It takes a poet to remind 
us of that. 


. episodes in modern 
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“This Is Our Agony... 


Sacco and Vanzetti: 

The Murder and the Myth. 
By Robert H. Montgomery. 
Devin-Adair. 356 pp. $5.00. 


POLITICAL TRIALS are invariably 
inconclusive, since in the nature of 
the case the verdict cannot be ac- 
cepted as just by the supporters of 
either side. Nor can a political prison- 
er afford to admit his guilt. However 
illegal the offense charged in the 
indictment, the political spy or as- 
consider himself 
morally wrong; hence, he and his 
supporters believe themselves moral- 
ly right in denying the crime, no 
matter how manifest his guilt within 
the narrow legal frame of reference 
of the society which they reject. Thus, 
Sacco and Vanzetti may have ra- 
tionalized their passionate denials of 
the crimes with which they were 
charged. 


sassin does not 


I, who 35 years ago marched in a 
protest parade before the Massachu- 
setts State house and subsequently 
denounced Massachusetts justice in 
an extremely bad poem (one of many 
written after the executions, most of 
them bad), believed those denials. In 
fact, their apparent sincerity consti- 
tuted my chief reason for doubting 
that the “good shoemaker and the 
poor fish peddler,” who were ob- 
viously not ordinary criminals, had 
violated and traduced their own nor- 
mally gentle natures by participating 
in the South Braintree murder and 
robbery. 

These doubts were renewed when, 
after reading Robert Montgomery’s 
honest and able reappraisal of the 
court record, I re-read the letters and 
speeches of Sacco and Vanzetti as- 
sembled in 1928 by Marion Denman 
Frankfurter and Gardner Jackson. 
The documents are as eloquent and 
convincing today as when I first read 
them. Before he was sentenced, Van- 
zetti said: 

“J am innocent, not only of the 
Braintree crime, but also of the 
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Bridgewater crime. . . . I am not only 
innocent of these two crimes, but in 
all my life I have never stolen and 
I have never kiiled, never spilled 
blood, but I have struggled all my 
life, since I began to reason, to elimi- 
nate crime from the earth.” 

He was preceded by Sacco, who 
said: 

“T never knew, never heard, even 
read in history anything so cruel as 
this Court. After seven years prose- 
cuting they still consider us guilty. 
And these gentle people are here 
arrayed with us in this court today. 
I know the sentence will be between 
two classes, the oppressed class and 
the rich class, and there will always 
be collision between one and _ the 
other. We fraternize the people with 
books, with the literature. You per- 
secute the people, tyrannize them and 
kill them. We try the education of 
people always. You try to put a path 
between us and some other nation- 
ality that hates each other. That is 
why I am here today on this bench, 
for having been of the oppressed 
class. Well, you are the oppressor. 
As I said before, Judge Thayer know 
all my life, and he know that | am 
never guilty, never—not yesterday, 
not today, nor forever.” 

There is qualified or 
evasive about these denials. Were 
Sacco and Vanzetti genuinely inno- 
cent, or could they deny the truth 
with such passion because they felt 
they served a higher truth—the cause 
to which they were dedicated? 

Sacco and Vanzetti were anarch- 
ists, their creed was not just a philo- 
sophical exercise. Followers of Luigi 
Galleani, and subscribers to his 
Chronica Soversiva, they believed it 
the use of violence to further theit 
cause. When they were arrested they 
were actively aiding their anarchist 
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friends, some of whom in all prob- 
ability had committed the bomb out- 
rages that set off the Palmer raids 
and deportations. Sacco carried a 
32-caliber Colt and cartridges of an 
obsolete make. An empty shell of the 
same make—the Fraher shell—was 
picked up near the scene of the 
shooting. A bullet of the same caliber 
was found in the body of the guard, 
Berardelli; after the trial, but before 
the Lowell Committee hearing, the 
just-invented comparison microscope 
showed that this bullet had been fired 
from Sacco’s gun. 

When the police arrested Vanzetti 
he carried a loaded Harrington and 
Richardson revolver of the same 
model and caliber as the revolver 
Berardelli was known to have been 
carrying at the time of the holdup; 
also four loaded shotgun shells of 
the same make and caliber as shells 
picked up at the scene of the Bridge- 
water holdup. When both men denied 
committing any crime, were they 
speaking in a frame of reference dif- 
ferent from that accepted by their 
judges and their liberal defenders? 

Theoretically, this would seem to 
be at least possible, and it is the only 
explanation that reconciles the ap- 
parent sincerity of their denials with 
the formidable evidence of their 
guilt—evidence strong enough in the 
case of Sacco at least, as the Lowell 
Committee declared in its findings, 
to have justified any jury in finding 
him guilty beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt. 

This double frame of reference 
would also help to explain both the 
alibi concocted for Sacco by his an- 
archist friends and the unscrupulous 
defense activities, 





including — the 
blackmailing of witnesses, resorted 
to by the anarchist attorney, Fred 
Moore, and by the Communist Inter- 
national Labor Defense. (The Com- 
munists, too, act and speak within a 
double frame of reference—‘the 
truth is what serves the Party.”) 
Montgomery does not propose this 
theory. Nowhere, in fact, does he 
suggest that the political views of the 
accused motivated either the crimes 
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or their extraordinarily convincing 
avowals of innocence. Rather, he is 
concerned, in his review of the court 
record and of the subsequent hear- 
ings by Governor Fuller and the 
Lowell Committee, to show that 
neither judge nor jury were influ- 
enced by political prejudice. To this 
end he cites interviews with the seven 
surviving jurors which were ob- 
tained in 1950 by Edward B. Sim- 
mons and published in the New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times. All seven de- 
clared that the so-called radicalism 
of the defendants played no part in 
their verdict, and that the trial judge 
was fair. Apparently, therefore, the 
Lowell Committee, which also inter- 
viewed the jurors, was right in find- 
ing that Judge Thayer did not com- 
municate his prejudice to the jury. 

Other significant post-trial  testi- 
mony cited includes a statement ob- 
tained from James M. Graham, who 
was associated with Vahey, Van- 
zetti’s counsel, when Graham was 
tried and convicted for the Bridge- 
water holdup. Graham declared that 
Vanzetti’s decision not to take the 
stand was his own, made after con- 
sultation with Sacco, and that fear 
of revealing his anarchist activities 
had nothing to do with it, since the 
question of radicalism had not then 
entered the case. Vanzetti made this 
decision despite warnings by his at- 
torneys that his failure to take the 
stand would influence the jury un- 
favorably and possibly lead to his 
conviction, as it did. 

Montgomery concludes that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were guilty and that 
they had a fair trial, in the courts 
and before Governor Fuller and the 
Lowell Committee. Both the Governor 
and the Committee, he rightly ob- 
serves, would have relieved them- 
selves of subsequent abuse and 
threats of violence if they had 
reached a compromise decision and 
commuted the sentences of the two 
anarchists to life imprisonment. One 
wishes that they had. Even if their 
inquiry had removed all doubts from 
their minds, they must have known 
that their affirmation of the death 


sentence would not remove the doubt 
that has haunted the minds of a 
whole generation of Americans who 
grew up during the ’20s. 

What one concludes from the book 
is that Sacco and Vanzetti were in 
all probability guilty, and that cer- 
tainly, in view of the numerous ap- 
peals and the hearings by the Gov- 
ernor and the Lowell Committee, the 
full resources of Massachusetts jus- 
tice were expended in their behalf. 
But there remains that inextinguish- 
able doubt. Ironically, Vanzetti was 
never more wrong than when he said, 
in his famous last statement that 
moves us still, “Never in our full life 
could we hope to do such work for 
tolerance, for justice, for man’s un- 
derstanding of man as we now do 
by accident.” 

No, Bartolo. The legacy of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, whether myth or mys- 
tery, is not a happy one, nor can 
we use it to straighten our hands 
and hearts in a time of trouble. 
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Sartre and Camus: Revolution and Revolt 


By John Cruickshank 


Lecturer in French, Southampton University; Author, Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt 


Me OF US are tempted, at one 
time or another, to seek refuge 
from the untidiness of fact in the 
neatness of classification. It is this 
impulse, perhaps, that has led so 
many critics and readers to speak of 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus 
as if they agreed on fundamental is- 
sues. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, The term “existentialist,” 
rightly applied to Sartre, is quite mis- 
leading in the case of Camus. 

At different times both Sartre and 
Camus have been at pains to em- 
phasize the differences separating 
them. In 1945, about a year after his 
first meeting with Sartre. Camus said 
in an interview: “Sartre and I are 
continually astonished to see our 
names associated together.” He 
added: “I have little liking for the 
over famous existential philosophy 
and. to speak frankly, I think its con- 
clusions are false.” Sartre, for his 
part. has quarrelled with the two 
main concepts of Camus’ thought— 
the absurd and revolt. He says of the 
absurd: “I do not recognize the ab- 
surd in the sense of scandal and 
disillusionment that Camus attributes 
to it.” His view of revolt is equally 
categorical. The essay on Baudelaire, 
for example, takes an opposite view 
to that 
merits of (metaphysical) revolt and 


of Camus on the relative 
(political) revolution. For Sartre the 
(perhaps unconscious) aim of the 
metaphysical rebel is to preserve 
those abuses which may cause his 
suffering but are also his raison 
détre. The political revolutionary, 
on the other hand, is actively con- 
cerned to change the society of 
which he disapproves. Sartre regards 
Camus’ preference for revolt rather 
than revolution as sentimental in es- 
sence, ineffectual in practice. and 
even an example of “bad faith” in 
the existentialist sense. 

Sartre and Camus seem to have 
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agreed, in short, that they should be 
thought of not in terms of similarity 
but of opposition and even conflict. 
Sartre where 


Camus was a moralist: Sartre is a 


is a metaphysician 


logician where Camus was a lyrical 
idealist; Sartre is a political theorist 
and Camus was first and foremost an 
artist. Sartre has levelled the charge 
of political abstentionism against 
Camus, writing in an obituary note: 
“This Descartes of the Absurd re- 
fused to leave the safe ground of 
morality and venture on the uncer- 
tain paths of practicality.” Not least 
important, Sartre has a Nordic con- 
fidence in history, Camus a Medi- 
terranean belief in nature, and it 
was to emphasize the illogicality and 
ingenuousness of Camus that Sartre 


ee 


wrote: “He was in this century, and 
against history.” 

It is not surprising, then, that 
Sartre and Camus should have quar- 
relled violently over the moral and 
political ideas contained in the latter’s 
L’Homme révolté, published in 1951. 
This book, translated into English 
as The Rebel, might be taken as a 
commentary on Raymond Aron’s 
statement that “experience has un- 
fortunately refused to produce any 
example of revolution which con- 
forms either with Marxist prophecy 

hopes.” Briefly 
argument is that 
whatever _ its 


or humanitarian 
stated, Camus’ 

political revolution, 
original ideals, ends up by employing 
the guillotine or the purge because 
it makes history its god and must 
eventually sacrifice the present to 
the future and means to ends. Terms 
such as “freedom,” “progress,” “jus- 
“happiness,” are 
used in explanation of actions which 
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tice,” “necessity,” 


ordinary people experience as their 
opposites. Camus ends with a some- 
what ill-defined plea for gradualism 
rather than dialectical materialism, 
the substitution of nature for the 


Hegelian-Marxist interpretation of 
history, and the cultivation of the 
“Mediterranean values” of dignity, 
fraternity, relativity and moderation, 
The differences between Sartre and 
Camus were debated in Les Temps 
Modernes of August 1952: following 
a harshly critical review of L’Homme 
révolté by Francis Jeanson in the 
May issue of the same periodical. 


el REACTIONS to Camus’ 
ideas were colored above all by 
his belief in historical inevitability. 
His view of the nature of historical 
him that men 
their 
“entering history” (i.e., by concrete 


processes convinces 


can only realize goals by 
political action) . Now since the Com- 
munist party is the only effective 
working-class party in France, Sartre 
maintained against Camus (this was 
four years before the Hungarian 
rising) that all possible support for 
the Communist party is a duty for 
the non-Communist left-wing intel- 
lectual. This may mean moral com- 
promise on occasions, but “on this 
earth and at this time, good and evil 
are inseparable.” This makes it clear 
that Sartre and Camus disagreed on 
three different topics. Two of these 
were ethical questions: the place of 
moral purity in politics and_ the 
problem of political efficacy; the 
third, the nature of historical change, 
was a more metaphysical issue. 

On the first topic, Sartre speaks 
as a political technician and Camus 
as a moralist. Sartre opts for collec: 
tive endeavor, at the risk of injustice 
and suffering, and the creation of 
values through action in time, Camus 
finds his values in the individual con- 
sciousness, independent of action and 
history. Camus thus gives the im- 
pression, from a “realist” standpoint, 
of advocating a largely ineffectual 
moral austerity. 

On the issue of efficacy again, 
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Sartre resembles the commissar and 
Camus the yogi. Since, as an article 
of faith. Sartre identified the interests 
of the proletariat with the Commu- 
nist party. he regarded revolution, 
with the Communist party as its in- 


a succession of free choices; for 
Marxism, it is the necessary, in- 
evitable unfolding of the dialectic. In 
the first case, history is “open”; in 
the second, it is “closed.” Given the 
continuing theory and practice of 


No doubt the main value of the 
Sartre-Camus controversy is_ its 
sharp reminder, on the highest level, 
of the eternal conflict in all political 
debate between principle and prac- 
tice, morality and expediency, ab- 
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African Voices. 
Edited by Peggy Rutherfoord. 
Vanguard. 208 pp. $3.95. 


AFRICA IS A continent, not a coun- 
try. Yet in the minds of many and 
perhaps of most people Africa, like 
“Dixie,” spins off a picture reel of 
stereotypes. There are many Africas. 
Though in this uncertain present they 
speak with one strident voice, this 
was not always true and, if the 
kindlier of man’s fates are willing, 
it will not be true in a settled future. 
More various than the peoples of 
18th-century Europe, the peoples of 
Africa have their ancient, sacred 
and separate identities, Let academic 
prerogative tempt me to the utmost, 
I refuse to do more than mention the 
Ashanti and the Whydahs, the 
Yoruba and the Hausa, the Ibo, the 
Bamfumungu, the Balunda and the 
Kru. They are tribal peoples. yes; but 
sundry; and in themselves, I dare 
say, variable as people anywhere. 

Can Themba, the Cape Coloured 
journalist, is as right as the time 
of day when in the foreword to 
African Voices he begins, “This is 
us.” and then goes on to make cer- 
tain distinctions: the “flam- 
boyant” West Africans; the “grumpy, 
blacks of South Africa: 
the “strong Arab” cast of mind (and 
he might have added features) of 
East Africans. This is enough. In- 
deed, it is too much, for though 
Themba is right, his foreword is 
gratuitous—except for those who can 
content themselves with reading only 
prefatory Peggy Ruther- 
foord’s careful choice and careful ar- 
rangement of the pieces in the an- 
thology not only make the points of 
distinction clear, but sharpen the 
contrast between the (old) tradition- 
al and the (new) modern. 

But if Miss Rutherfoord’s fine 
diligence is really to count, the reader 
himself must be careful. He must be 
careful. first of all, to admit his ig- 


gross 


grousing 


matter. 
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norance on the subject of African 
literature, and then if he’s substantial- 
ly to modify this ignorance he must 
be especially careful to read the edi- 
tor’s headnotes—“About ‘The Story 
of Liongo,’ Edward Steere, that great 
Bishop of Central Africa writes . . 

‘No one has any clear notion how 
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long ago ...’” and so on. Reading 
the headnotes in no way spoils the 
pleasure or lessens the pain or dulls 
the wit of the tales, the poems, the 
fables and the apothegms that follow: 
It only unclouds the fact that the 
pieces which show up the variety of 
Africa’s peoples are from another 
and much older time—time in some 
instances antedating Christ. Aesopian 
time. 

Miss Rutherfoord with 
scholarly reserve, but it should be 
said boldly that that Lokman, the 
fabulist mentioned in the Koran, was 
an Ethiopian who became “Aithiops” 
(Aesop) in Greece when he reached 
that place and poured his stories in- 


says it 


to Samian ears. It is not strange that 
the selections representing Ethiopia 
in African Voices are pithy moral 
fables and proverbs that wise Solo- 
mon might have taught to Sheba, and 
soaring hymns of praise from a 
language eons older than the Greek: 
“It is not gold and silver I] offer 
unto thee, nor the brilliant pearl, but 
beautiful praise and the pure glori- 
fication which can be offered to thee 
and thy Majesty, O Queen. Not pur- 
ple robes of honour I offer thee, nor 
cloths of silk brocade adorned with 
divers colours: I lay out my soul 
in place of glorious apparel deco- 
rated with gold, and to thee I declare 
my sin, O Mother of the Great High 
a es 

The accents, the forms, the emo- 
tional substance of these Ethiopian 
different from 


selections are very 





those of West Africa, where reality js 
a mystical absolute of ju-ju, spirits, 
witch doctors and vodunsi. from 
which, nevertheless, wry humor grins, 
and sly satire pricks, and grave wis. 
dom becks, and—often—a great 
violence of passion breaks to “the 
frenzied rhythm of the tom-tom . 
careless of the morrow.” Nothing 
from the rest of Africa has quite the 
composite of mirth, mysticism and 
rationalism of the story called “Truth 
and Falsehood,” which Birago Diop 
surely must have adapted from an 
old Senegalese folk tale. Nothing 
from the other peoples of Africa is 
quite comparable to the amusing 
irony of the Ashanti “Talk,” or the 
folk-myth substance of “My First 
Wedding Day in the Bush of Ghosts,” 
or the practical social wisdom of the 
old and gruesome story of “The 
Talking Skull.” If some of the pieces 
from West Africa’s pre-colonial days 
have a familiar sound to American 
ears it is because West Africa was 
the ancestral home of Uncle Remus. 
East Africa is something else again. 
It has no “old great literature” ex 
cept what it learned from the Arabs 
through oral tradition. In a rabbit 
warren of a Mombasa house Mis 
Rutherfoord found an aged “blind 
African musician sitting on the floor 
of a narrow room, all shuttered and 
dark, an Egyptian guitar slung acros 
his knees. The words of his song 
had been many years on the lips of 
the tall Swahili people,” but the song 
was not theirs and it was not African. 
It was Arabian. The singer had been 
Court Musician to the Sultan o 
Zanzibar. Clearing his throat after 
a pause, he broke into “a good Eng 
lish sea-shanty, ‘Blow the Man Down. 
filling the air in broken English” 
In East Africa, English and Arab 
influences meet, with a cultural result 
still undecided, but with a_ political 
result hopefully forecast in Jomo 
Kenyatta’s wry, ironic and admoni- 
tory tale of usurpation and revenge 
“The Gentlemen of the Jungle’ 
Four of the seven selections in the 
East Africa section were written bi 
or about Mohammedans—“The Stor! 
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yf Liongo” and “The Monkey Who 
Left His Heart in a Tree,” by Hamisi 
Wa Kayi; “The Cunning of Suud,” 
by Mbarak Ali Hinawy; and “The 
Story of a Memba Slave Boy,” anony- 
mous. The subjects these stories give 
crude form to are either paltry or 
stale, or both. As for the rest, one 
is a Swahili saying (“Much silence 
has a mighty noise”) and the other 
isa brace of bird songs of such an 
unsophisticated quality of _ style, 
imagery and substance as to seem 
the delightfully spontaneous  out- 
pourings of a child. 

Plover, my lover, how lightly you 
hover 

The water over! 

Gracefully darting and skimming, 
what time the rivers are brim- 
ming. 

Oh! lovely, lovely bird—bright 
eyes and crested head! 

All night I lie awake till the dawn 
comes red, 

Thinking of your white wings, be- 
loved, O Plover! 

The Madagascan poets, who are all 
young and who are sophisticated be- 
cause they are young, would certainly 
find this “pretty and pale.” But the 
legends, myths and folkstuff of older 
Malagasy poets and storytellers would 
satisfy them no better, for these works 
are generally indistinguishable from 
the old Arabian literature of East 
Africa, off whose coast the island of 
Madagascar lies. The Malagasy, how- 
ever, are neither East Africans nor 
Arabs, and if Miss Rutherfoord had 
inluded in her anthology some of 
the island’s old ritual songs, the dis- 
tinction would be there for all to 
ee, But. on the quite proper assump- 
tion that ritual is for the anthropolo- 
sists, she did not include them. 

What she did do, whether or not 
by deliberate choice, was select the 
est work of the foremost Malagasy 
poets—Rabemanjara, Ranaivo and 
Rabearivelo—who, inspired by the 
weaned imagism of the French 
ymbolists (Rimbaud, Verlaine, et. 
.), made a passionate flight from 
their ancestral heritage smack into 
the middle of the 20th century, where 
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now they fill the air with trumpet 
sounds, For, as Rabemanjara laments, 
their white- 

. . . brothers 

Have grown deaf, 

insensible even to the smell of 

powder, to the fury of the 
thunder. 

Harder 

than granite their hearts drunk 

with carnage and death... . 

They have understood nothing 

in the tumult of the massacre, in 

the glowing of the fires. 

Folly has galloped 

whinneying 

from the entrails of the abyss to 

the rent summit of space and 
sky. 

Yet from the four points of the 

horizon arise 

the sounds of a trumpet... . 

So, very near the end, I come back 
to the beginning to say again that 
the sounds of the trumpet are one 
sound and it is the sound of free- 
dom. Kwaca—Uhuru—Mayibuye— 
Ablode: There are many words for 
it in Africa and, judging from 
the contents of this anthology, 
a growing number of writers, poets 
and patricts to utter them. They run, 
these young ones, to politics and race 
nationalism and race pride. They 
speak, as D. C. Themba does in 
“Mob Passion,” of the present to 
the present; and as Peter Abrahams 
does in the epilogue—a short section 
from his superb book Tell Freedom, 
which he points up with a quotation 
from “And 
turned away backward, and justice 
standeth afar off; for truth is fallen 
in the street, and equity cannot en- 
ter.” Jomo Kenyatta is among them 
too, and the poet-politician Leopold 


Isaiah: judgment is 


Sedar Senghor, and the civil servant- 
novelist Amos Tutuola. 

But Kwame Nkrumah sums up the 
spirit—though not the substance—of 
the literature of modern Africa (and 
at the same time suggests the or- 
ganizing principle Miss Rutherfoord 
used in editing this important col- 
lection): “Thus may we take pride 
in the name of Ghana, not out of 
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romanticism, but as an inspiration 
for the future. It is right and proper 
that we should know about our past. 
. .. Nor need we be ashamed of our 
past. There was much in it of glory. 
What our ancestors achieved in the 
context of their contemporary society 
gives us confidence that we can 
create, out of that past, a glorious 
future. Our battles shall be 
against the old ideas that keep men 
trammelled in their greed; 
against the crass stupidities that 
breed hatred, fear and inhumanity. 
The heroes of our future will be those 
who can lead our people out of the 
stifling fog of disintegration through 
serfdom, into the valley of light 
where purpose, endeavour and de- 
termination will create that brother- 
hood . . . about which so much is 
said, but so little done.” 

Though the young writers repre- 
sented in African Voices are not a 
happy company, they are a passionate 


own 


one. 
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Mark Twain: Representative American 


By Max Eastman 


N SEPTEMBER 1954, the city of Elmira, where Mark 

Twain lived and wrote for many years, held a festival 
in his honor. It opened with a banquet at the Mark 
Twain Hotel, and closed with a grand ball at the armory. 
As a former Elmiran | had the proud honor of making 
the kevnote speech at that banquet. The speech was con- 
siderably shorter than what follows, but this is an honest 
amplification of it. 


I aM VERY proud that you asked me to come here 
on this wonderful occasion when Elmira has waked up 
to her great place in history. And yet it is not I but 
Mark Twain that you want to hear from. You hope 
that | can in some small degree make him live again. 
That is what I will try my best to do, although I have 
to confess I felt his magnetism largely through other 
people. 

As you perhaps know, the Langdons, into whose family 
Mark Twain married, were the central pillars. of Thomas 
K. Beecher’s Park Church. Not only that, they were 
the very foundation—or they supplied exactly one half 
of the fiscal foundation—on which the church was built. 
Thus when my mother and father were called to be 
Mr. Beecher’s Associate Pastors, | came into a circle 
of people among whom Mark Twain, next to Mr. Beecher 
himself. was the brightest luminary. For several years 
after our arrival in Elmira, we lived in the two-story 
apartment above the parlors over here on the Grey 
Street end of the church. And that gave me, I need 
, No boy 
with red blood in his veins would live in a church— 
On the other hand no boy 
with any blood in him at all could ask a more glorious 


hardly tell you, a terrific inferiority complex. 
that was perfectly obvious. 


destiny than to be somewhere in the vicinity of Mark 


Twain. 





Poet, essayist, political philoso- 
pher and man of action, Max 
Eastman is one of America’s 
most eminent men of letters. 
Translator of Trotsky’s The His- 
tory of the Russian Revolution 
and The Revolution Betrayed, 
he is also the author of many 
notable books, among them En- 
joyment of Laughter, Artists in 
Uniform, Marxism, Is It A 
Science? and Great Companions. 








I actually met Mark Twain over in the business end— 
or perhaps I should say religious end—of the church, 
It was on a weekday and the auditorium was half-empty, 
or rather it was half-full of famous organists. They were 
installing a new organ, and Jervis Langdon, who was 
interested in the company that manufactured it, had 


asked his Uncle Sam—as he called him—to come up | 


from New York and add luster to the occasion. I re. 
member two things about that occasion. Mark Twain sat 
in a pew right behind us, and when my mother turned 
he took my hand and 


me around to introduce me, 


bowed over it—‘I am pleased indeed to meet you!”— 


with a deference and concentration that might have been | 


appropriate if I had been the Crown Prince of England 
instead of a scared kid. 

The other thing I remember is that after some organ 
playing Jervis got up in the pulpit and made a little 
speech in which he told how he had first learned to 
love music “sitting on Uncle Sam’s knee hearing him 
sing.” We all demanded, of course, that Uncle Sam 
make a speech too. | can still see him ‘springing up 
the little curved stair to the pulpit with his limber, 
loping gait, his great shock of silver hair like a pagan 
halo around his head, and the keen, almost fierce light 
in his eyes, more like a hawk’s than an eagle’s. And | 
can still hear him too. I wrote it down not too long 
after. 

“Now isn’t imagination a precious thing? It peoples 
the earth with all manner of wonders, strange beasts 
and birds, angels, cherubim and seraphim. And it has 
to be exercised. No child should be permitted to grow 
up without exercise for the imagination. It enriches life 
for him. It makes things wonderful and beautiful. It 
awakens an interest in church organs and all sorts of 
things. You can see what it has done for Jervis just to 
sit on my knee and exercise his imagination. And s0, 
now, looking back, I’m glad . . . I didn’t sing.” 

Although so brief and impromptu it was a charac: 
teristic speech. That long pause with a surprise at the 
end was characteristic. Norman Hapgood once gave me 
another example of it. Meeting Mark Twain coming out 
of his house one day on Fifth Avenue, he asked after 
his health, and the answer was: 

“Norman, I’m feeling fine, and so is my wife and 
the whole family. In fact, things in general are going 
along so well in our household that I’m inclined to think 
Providence . . . has forgotten us.” 
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‘4 HAPPY THAT I actually heard Mark Twain make 

a speech, even so brief a one, for it lends force to my 
opinion that he was a great orator. Oratory at its best 
is a dramatic art; it is the art of acting the part of your- 
self. It consists of writing lines as though you were 
speaking them, and speaking them as though you had 
not learned them by heart. Mark Twain knew this and 
was a master of it. 

These personal recollections are worth more than a 
dissertation, I guess, but still I want to say a word about 
Mark Twain’s place in history—and then also Elmira’s 
place in Mark Twain. 

Each country has some great writer who is thought 
of as symbolizing its characteristic best traits: Goethe, 
Shakespeare. Pushkin, Ibsen, Cervantes—their names 
float over their nations like flags. For America, in the 
majority of minds, | think the corresponding name is 
Mark Twain. With the possible exception of Walt Whit- 
man, at least, I don’t know what other writer could 
even be suggested. 

There are several reasons for this. One is that Mark 
Twain was always, whatever he might set out to be, 
a “humorist,” and humor stands higher in America than 
it ever did anywhere else in the world. It stands more 
on a level with serious art and mixes more naturally 
with impassioned thinking. I suppose this is because 
America never had a serious mythology. Where other 
nations in their childhood sang solemnly of the super- 
natural deeds of Theseus and Hercules, Thor and Balder, 
we laughed over the “tall tales” of Mike Fink and Davie 
Crockett and Daniel Boone. These tales flourished to 
their height in the South and Southwest, and that is 
where Sam Clemens grew up. As a boy of 17 he even 
tried his hand at one of these ludicrous exaggerations 
The expansive, good-natured, pointless 
hilarity of this. our jocular mythology, laid his founda- 
tions, you might say, as a creative artist. No matter 
how serious he became, or blazing like a prophet with 
indignation, he couldn’t write 10 pages without erup- 
tions of this perennial underflow of imaginative humor— 
humor for humor’s sake: 

“Pa’s got a lot of buckshot in him, but he don’t mind 
it cause he don’t weigh much anyway.” 

“If she warn’t standing right there, just inside the 
door, looking as sweet and contented as an angel half 


of prowess. 


full of pie, I wish I may never.” 

“Every night now I used to slip ashore towards ten 
o'clock at some little village, and buy ten or fifteen 
cents worth of meal or bacon or other stuff to eat; and 
sometimes I lifted a chicken that warn’t roosting com- 
fortable and took him along. Pap always said, take a 
thicken when you get a chance, because if you don’t 
vant him yourself you can easy find somebody that does, 
and a sood deed ain’t ever forgot.” 

Such exploits never delay the argument, but only 
rovide a medium of humor in which it moves glidingly 
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as sermons move in a stream of devout emotion. Among 
Mark Twain’s most earnest, and indeed quite momen- 
tous, essays is the one on “The Jewish Question,” and 
here is a slice from it: 

“T am quite sure that I have no race prejudices, and I 
think I have no color prejudices nor caste prejudices 
nor creed prejudices, indeed I know it. I can stand any 
society. All that I care to know is that a man is a human 
being—that is enough for me. He can’t be any worse.” 


Mc" TWAIN, as he himself said, hardly ever set out 
to be funny. He just couldn’t help being funny. 
His humor was himself. Of all the great comic writers 
from Aristophanes down, he was, in my opinion, the 
most spontaneously humorous. And of them all, he is 
the only one who looms behind and beyond his humor 
as the head representative of a nation’s culture. 

When I said “humor for humor’s sake” | didn’t mean 
mere frivolity. On the contrary, there’s a whole phi- 
losophy, a way of taking life, underlying this trait of 
American culture. It is a gallant way of taking life; 
recognizing the facts, the brute facts, as we so properly 
call them—recognizing the pathos of our human predica- 
ment, and accepting it with laughter, instead of hiding 
it from ourselves with pious self-deceptions. Mark Twain 
was fully aware of this. 

“Everything human is pathetic,” he said. “The secret 
source of humor itself is not joy but sorrow.” 

A remarkable thing about Mark Twain was that while 
his humor was free-reined enough to be called romantic, 
or riotous, or anything you want to name it, his prose 
style, apart from that, was on the classic side. It was 
pure, at its best, of any lushness, any overloading with 
image or emotion, any momentary sense of the effort 
to produce an effect. His ideal of good writing, symbolized 
in the phrase, “When in doubt strike out the adjective,” 
was, considering his origins, astonishingly austere. The 
impression prevailed around Quarry Farm—I know from 
Ida Langdon—that all the adjectives he struck out of 
his books were saved up for use when, under pressure, 
he found it necessary to swear. But that only makes the 
ideal more surprising, for he found it necessary pretty 
often. 

With ail his gentleness of heart, Mark Twain had a 
childishly violent temper. The Quarry Farm coachman, 
Ernest Koppe, remembers that once he found a button 
missing on a shirt he was putting on, and with a cataract 
of profanity threw it out of the window, and then took 
all the shirts out of his drawer, one-by-one, and threw 
them after *t. To punish himself for this crime he went 
without any shirt, wearing a rough wool coat next to 
his skin all day. There was humor in this, and I imagine 
he loosed those Niagara tirades as much because he 
enjoyed the art as through any lack of self-control. 
Koppe’s memory is clear that he never spoke a harsh 
word to his wife, Livy, or indulged in such a blast in any 
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direction if she was in ear-shot. She did overhear him, 
once, and when he entered her room after cooling down, 
she repeated reproachfully and verbatim every word 
he had said. He stood abashed for a second, and then 
said: 

“You get it all but the tune, Livy—you haven't got 
the tune!” 

Another thing makes Mark Twain seem the most 
American of authors: namely, that he was not by early 
choice or propulsion an author at all. He was the last 
man in the world you'd call a “literateur.” He was 35 
years old and a master of six trades or professions— 
printer, steamboat pilot, silver miner, reporter, lecturer, 
editor and publisher—before it ever occurred to him 
that he might become a creative writer. 

At the age of 27 he had learned every twist and turn 
and snag and shallow of 1,200 miles of the Mississippi 
River, and, as pilot of one of its largest and most 
luxurious steamers, was receiving a salary equal to 
that of the Vice President of the United States. In short, 
he was a skilled technician long before he ever dreamed 
of writing a book. If there is any other great imagina- 
tive writer with a similar record I can’t remember his 
name. 

That was American. 

And then like those other representative Americans, 
Ben Franklin and Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman, 
Mark Twain educated himself. He was 12 years old when 
his father died, and seeing him stricken with feelings 
of remorse for his cuttings up, his mother took him into 
the room where the body lay. 

“What’s done is done,” she said. “It doesn’t matter to 
him any more, but here by the side of him now I 
want you to promise me. . .” 

The boy flung himself into her arms, his eyes stream- 
ing with tears. 

“IT will promise anything,” he sobbed, “if you won’t 
make me go to schoo]! Anything!” 

So he never went to school. He was apprenticed to a 
printer, just as Franklin and Whitman were, and began 
over a font of type the process of self-development that 
brought him to the top of American life and letters. 

Another reason that Mark Twain seems almost to be 
American is that his life, and his written record of it, 
spreads all over the country. He was born and spent his 
boyhood right in the middle of it. In fact, he was 
drowned in the Mississippi River—nine times according 
to his own recollection, though some say only six. Then 
he spent four years traveling back and fourth on the 
river, getting acquainted with both North and South. 
He said himself that he never subsequently met a type 


of man or woman he hadn’t known already on those 
Mississippi steamers. Then seven years in the Wild West 
and on the Pacific slope, where he fitted in so well that 
he became a kind of public entertainment. a wonder of 
nature that visiting travelers were taken to see. Not for 
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any writing he did, but for his charm and magnetism, § { 
his everflowing witty humor and reckless straight talk 9 y 
and his gift of moral indignation—his polerical as. ¥ y 
saults on hypocrisy and corruption in high places. a 

He took his first writing job out there in the Wild 
West, on the Virginia City Enterprise, and here is the } | 
advice he received from his editor: tl 

“Never say we learn so and so, or it is rumored, or 


r 
we understand so and so; but go to headquarters and | s 
get the absolute facts; then speak out and say it is so} V 
and so. In the one case you are likely to be shot, and d 


in the other you are pretty certain to be; but you will 
preserve the public confidence.” d 

That was his apprenticeship as a writer. And that will 
indicate the kind of life he lived on the Western frontier, § w 
He knew by experience more of America, more phases | th 
of its life and thought, than any other writer we pro-} T 
duced—than any other man we produced. b 


UT THAT WAS not true until he reached Elmira} o 
married Olivia Langdon, and came into daily con-} L 
tact with what was most noble, fine and free-minded in} th 
the devout culture of the Eastern states. The symbol of} th 
that is Thomas K. Beecher’s statue which stands out} «: 
there in the park. All that was crabbed and bigotted and§ o 
meanly reactionary in the Calvinistic theology of the§ o 
old man, Lyman Beecher, his son Thomas revolted against § M 
and spewed out of his system. And all that was large o! 
and bold and radically magnanimous and scientific, he§ it. 
retained and developed. And in every step of it thef o1 
Langdons were his colleagues and his unwavering and 
inexhaustible backers. What none of Mark Twain’ « 
biographers have realized is that there was more demo-f \ 
cratic thinking about moral and political problems, as} fo 
well as more literary culture and gentility, in the Lang § At 
don family than there was in Mark Twain when he camef ha 
to Elmira. While Sam Clemens had been fooling around 
as a volunteer in a company of irregulars who thought f ge 
they were going to fight on the Confederate side in the} an 
Civil War, his future father-in-law had converted his} thi 
home into a regular station on the underground rail-§ sta 
road for runaway slaves. As a guest in the Langdon} an 
household Mark Twain was preceded. by the greal 
abolitionists: Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, } the 
Frederick Douglass. hu 
“I was a pretty rough, coarse, unpromising subjec! bal 
when Livy took charge of me,” Mark Twain said in one an 
of his letters. And while the truth under that statement J hir 
invites definition, there undoubtedly is a truth under } old 
it. My admired and lamented friend Jervis Langdon gavé gsm 
a glimpse of the same truth in a privately published bre 
chure describing Mark Twain’s first visit to Elmira # 
it appeared to the Langdon family. It is something yo! 
will not find in the biographies. 
Mark Twain became friends with Olivia Langdon‘ 
brother Charles, you may remember, on the voyage" 
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the Quaker City—that tour of the Mediterranean and 
visit to the Holy Land which he described to a hilarious 
nation in The Innocents Abroad. Their first contact, 
according to Jervis, was not entirely propitious: 

“A game of cards was on, and my father Charles 
Langdon. a youth of eighteen, one of the audience, at- 
tempted to correct one of the players, a slender Westerner 
with curly. mahogany-colored hair. . . .” As we should 
say now. Charlie was a kibitzer, and the slender young 
Westerner glanced up and remarked with his laziest 
drawl: 

“Young man, there’s a prayer-meeting forward in the 
dining saloon and they need you there.” 

Charlie persisted in admiring the strange Westerner 
with his charming way of being rude. He made up for 
the bad beginning a few days later when one of Mark 
Twain’s disrespectful remarks in a published letter got 
back to the ship, and sent an energetic group of the 
pious good Jadies on board into a rage. He was away 
on a side trip at the time, and when he got back young 
Langdon met him at the gangplank and warned him of 
the trouble ahead. Mark Twain hid in his cabin until 
the storm blew over, and he and Charles Langdon be- 
came jovial companions after that. Charles had hanging 
on the wall of his cabin a miniature portrait painted 
on ivory of his exquisite yet slightly austere sister, Olivia. 
Mark Twain was entranced by that portrait. He used 
often to come down to Langdon’s cabin just to look at 
it. And he vowed he would have a long look at the 
original when they got home. 


6” IT HAPPENED that Mark Twain, “the wild humorist 
of the Pacific Slope,” as he was then called, came 
for a visit in one of the most genteel mansions in Elmira. 
And here is the authentic account of that visit as it was 
handed down privately in the Langdon family: 

“Mr. Clemens naturally chose the train with the big- 
gest sounding name (the Cannon Ball, I think it was), 
and towards the middle of the day my father received 
this telegram: ‘Train stops every fifteen minutes and 
stays three quarters of an hour; figure out when it will 
arrive and meet me.’ 

“Accompanied by an old friend, my father went down 
the road to meet the new friend, whose entertaining 
humor and irresistible magnetism he hoped would 
balance up with the family for all the uncouth manners 
and looks. and make a short visit endurable. They found 
him in the smoker, in a yellow duster and a very dirty, 
old straw hat. His wardrobe was compressed into such 
small compass that it didn’t appear he had brought any.” 

Notwithstanding these unpromising features, the visit 
was, of course, a riotous success—until one afternoon the 
“uncouth” guest took Charlie aside and told him he 
must leave the next day, the reason being that he was 
in love with his sister, Olivia, the original of the minia- 
‘ure, After a speechless moment, Charlie assured him 
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that by hurrying he could still get a train that same day. 

Mark Twain managed to hurry slowly and remain 
another night. And in the morning, fate intervened in 
his favor—or in favor of American literature. The fare- 
wells had been said and Charlie and his guest were 
seated in an open carriage ready to drive to the station, 
when the horses gave a sudden forward jump that 
loosened the seat, and they both went over backward 
landing on their heads in the driveway. Charlie got 
up immediately, but Mark Twain lay there hardly con- 
scious—so it seemed—or at least so desperately injured 
that he had to be carried back into the house and put 
to bed. Although nobody could find out what was the 
matter with him, he was unable to get up for several 
days and Livy of course had to nurse him back to health. 

He had made up his mind to fight for what he 
wanted, and the outcome was never in doubt, for he 
fought with that explosive mixture of moral principle 
and humorous abandon that would ultimately conquer 
the world. While “giving references” to Livy’s austere 
parent almost with tears in his eyes, he remarked about 
one of them: “I’ve lied for him often enough, | think I 
can depend on him to lie for me.” 

Who could resist it? 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of that 
visit, and of its triumphant outcome, in the life, and 
more exactly the growth, of Mark Twain. One has only 
to read the titles of his books, and observe the dates 
of their composition, to see that the influence of this 
new environment, focussed in the beauty and _ nobility 
and fine esthetic perceptions of Olivia Clemens, was a 
crucial factor in raising him up to the heights he at- 
tained. He had spent six years in adoring intimacy with 
her before he wrote his first immortal book, The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer; in seven years more he pro- 
duced Life on the Mississippi, another book that will 
not die; and he had been married 14 years—he was 49 
—when he published The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, his masterpiece and in the opinion of many the 
master-work of American fiction. It is a realistic novel 
written with musical and grammatical accuracy in four 
different dialects. It is also a poem of the relations be- 
tween man and nature, personified in a ragamuffin and 
a river. It is a satire on conventional morality so astute 
and so dexterously interwoven with the simple and ex- 
citing narrative of a boy’s adventures that it seems, at 
times, to be the most mature, as well as one of the most 
beautiful, things ever attempted in the way of literary 
art. 

That he wrote most of that book, and of Tom Sawyer 
too, in the little octagonal study up at Quarry Farm in 
Elmira, is abundant reason for an Elmira celebration 
of Mark Twain. It is a solider and more down-to-earth 
reason than Athens had for the Pan-Athenaic festival, 
or Rome for the Saturnalia, and I hope it will be as 
many times repeated. 
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The Professional Soldier. 
By Morris Janowitz. 
Free Press. 464 pp. $6.75. 


BEING A DISTINGUISHED sociologist 
who eschews most of the gobblede- 
gook of his trade and also a citizen 
of fair mind who is familiar with the 
Pentagon and its inmates, Morris 
(Morry) Janowitz would probably 
be incapable of writing an inferior 
book about the military in today’s 
America. 

So at the start, let’s risk a predic- 
tion. The influence of this work will 
last long and may outlive its author. 
Social scientists, military profession- 
als and plain citizens with an interest 
in the forces which shape their times 
will read it. All who take it seriously 
and are qualified to weigh its con- 
tents critically will alternately praise 
and damn it. 

But no one who reads very far, and 
has as much feeling for the military 
as does Janowitz, will throw the book 
away. There is too much in it which 
is of enduring value for reference 
purposes and to jog one’s own think- 
ing. Said General “Lightning Joe” 
Collins, the former Chief of Staff, 
after a first scanning: “This is one 
we've got to live with and chew on 
for a long time to get the real juice 
out of it”—which expresses the main 
idea. 

There is one other word of per- 
sonal appreciation: | have always 
found that for the military writer, 
whether he works in tactics, command 
psychology, logistics or whatever, the 
most blessed texts are those with 
which he warmly agrees a large part 
of the time, and for the rest of it feels 
stirred to argument, mild or violent. 
It is this experience which provides 
the leads to original work: it is as 
refreshing as going to school under 
a professor who dares to dispute the 
authorities. 

Janowitz as a person has this 
quality. He is 


relatively young, 
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A Look at the Military 


Reviewed by S. L. A. Marshall 
Military critic, 
The Detroit “News” 


blessed with a rich sense of humor, 
enthusiastic and almost effervescent 
in conversation, and possessed of a 
mind so logical that it wastes no time 
in being clever. Being his colleague 
for several years on the Department 
of Defense’s Special Operations Com- 
mission almost compensated for the 
fact that our time was otherwise 
largely wasted since we could never 
determine who in the Pentagon had 
the authority to make a decision. 
His book is not another one of 
those infertile exercises in which the 
author attempts to diagnose what he 
calls “the military mind” and warn 
against its malignancy, having first 
arbitrarily decided, and usually out 
of his ignorance, that there is such 
a thing. My point is that the military 
have as great variety and are as 
multifariously motivated, conditioned 
and nourished as the sons of industry 
or the lilies of the field, and it is non- 
sense to pretend otherwise. 
However, let’s get on with it. What 
Janowitz The Professional 
Soldier is in fact a study of the 
stuff of the United States 
services in this 
whether one terms it the atomic era 


calls 


human 
armed present— 
or the space age—their place in the 
free society, its attitude toward them, 
their evolution under the impact of 
new weapons systems, the standards 
of their leadership, the effect of their 
modern dimension on the public af- 
fections toward them, an evaluation 
of the military as a career, what 
trends are apparent within them and 
what changes are indicated for the 
future, etc., etc. The title chosen is 
therefore obviously too narrow. All 
services are included and there is a 
great deal of discussion about the 
character and influence of the civilian 
components and their leaders. 
There are far more bouquets than 


bites, which is to say that the armed 
services come out quite weil when 
seen magnified through Janowitz’s 
glass. Hasn’t it been quite a flattering 
season for them and isn’t this a bit 
unusual? Only a few months ago 
Oscar Morgenstern, the Princeton 
economist, in his book, The Ques. 
tion of National Defense, attested his 
belief that the top men of the US. 
military are more dedicated, more 
open-minded than our best diplomats 
and politicians, and more energetic 
and imaginative than the leaders of 
industry. In his tributes to them, 
Janowitz uses such words as “schol- 
arly” and “intellectual,” but says 
frankly he thinks the Army top tier 
betters Navy and Air Force in this. 

One of the major changes which 
Janowitz feels has been accelerated 
by the atomic weapons revolution is 
a shift toward “managerial types” in 
the higher command. He sees a clean 
line sharply dividing this category 
from the spiritual leaders who 
breathe patriotism, accent the ideals 
and work for a following which feels 
soul loyalty. This, I fear, is one of 
those general propositions against 
which the late Justice Holmes warned 
all comers, if not a glittering over- 
simplification of which all social 
scientists should fight shy. 

There have been all types. through 
all ages, within the military, as in 
every other field of human endeavor. 
Furthermore, within the military, to 
day as yesterday, the majority of 
highly qualified and respected lead- 
ers, are not exclusively one thing o 
the other, but the two in combina 
tion. This is to say that the great 
logistician is quite likely to be also 
the general who wins men by his 
warm, human quality. 

After all, the fundamental study 


of generalship is not tactics ™ 
strategy but man’s nature—how 


people in the mass react to hardship. 
fear, discipline, fatigue. respect and 
love. Moreover, this has remained 
so through the ages and cannot be 
changed now, simply because Unive 
is with us and some people say thtt 
moon travel will come tomorrow. Fot 
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instance, I would defy my friend 
Morry to read the Bible and then 
say flatly that Gideon was a flag- 
waver rather than a managerial type. 
Or come down to Grant in the 
Wilderness. He knew how and where 
to direct large forces; but he also 
understood the impact of Grant as a 
person upon the private soldier. 

As for the trend, let’s again re- 
quire proof of change. It will not be 
found certainly in the Army. General 
George Decker, who recently became 
Chief of Staff, and General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, who moved up from that 
position to Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, are two of the warm- 
est, most popular Americans ever to 
rise to high rank. This is not to say 
that they lack anything as “man- 
agers” of great enterprises; but it is 
to point out that in spiritual quality, 
most of the generals who today are 
regarded as logistical wizards would 
by comparison make John J. Persh- 
ing, Charles P. Summerall and Malin 
Craig look as cold as Sam McGee. 

In the armed services, as elsewhere 
in the society, somewhere around 80 
per cent of the big wheels make it 
through sheer merit and the acclaim 
of their associates. Most of the re- 
maining 20 per cent do it by self- 
promotion, by following the rule of 
the jugular, by slashing and ripping 
and crawling on some other person’s 
back. But Janowitz doesn’t say that. 

In that approximately one-third of 
his book which I feel is unsound or 
questionable, the weakness comes not 
so much from lack of perspective or 
diligence in research. There are cer- 
lain truths one comprehends only by 
living longer and exploring first-hand 
4 greater number of situations. In 
the words of the old song: “You don’t 
know how much you have to know 
in order to know how little you 
know.” 

But the greater part is jim dandy, 
though readers are advised to take 
it in small doses. So doing, they will 
acquire a vast amount of what 
Janowitz calls “expertise” on the 


armed establishment and _ its prob- 
lems, 
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The Negro in American Civilization. 
By Nathaniel Weyl. 
Public Affairs. 360 pp. $6.00. 


NATHANIEL WEYL has written two 
previous books, Treason and The 
Battle Against Disloyalty. He is 
known as an authority on Communist 
subversion and espionage, and it is 
surprising to see him as the author 
of a long, serious, well-researched 
book on the American Negro. But 
he obviously writes from the deepest 
personal concern for the future of 
this country. He himself is clearly 
free of any prejudice and he deserves 
credit for having raised for public 
discussion aspects of the 
Negro question which receive little 
discussion in academic and liberal 
circles, and which are usually left 
in the hands of bigots and incom- 
petents, 


crucial 


Weyl believes that Negroes are by 
and large incapable of participating 
as equals in contemporary society. 
This incapacity may be in part caused 
by a poor environment, but he be- 
lieves the Negro suffers from certain 
hereditary inadequacies. One hun- 
dred years of freedom and the ef- 
forts devoted to the advance of the 
Negro by friends, philanthropists 
and governmental agencies, Weyl be- 
lieves, have demonstrated that Ne- 
groes will not, on the average, reach 
the level of intellectual capacity of 
the white race. Their excessive con- 
tribution to rates of crime and social 
delinquency, he asserts, is an in- 
evitable consequence of their con- 
tact with civilized societies, for which 
they are not fully suited. Weyl does 
not think they will ever be able to 
handle their political responsibilities 
with the wisdom that 
bring to them. 

The problems created by the pres- 
ence of a racial group that already 
composes more than 10 per cent of 
the American population is aggra- 


whites can 
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vated by a number of subsidiary 
developments: the spread of the 
Negro population out of the South 
to the cities of the North and West 
where, in contrast to earlier immi- 
grant groups, it will form a_per- 
manently depressed class; their more 
rapid increase, which will lead to 
their becoming a larger and larger 
proportion of the American popula- 
tion; the incapacity of the American 
state to deal with this problem, 
owing primarily to an equalitarian 
social welfare philosophy, which re- 
quires that heavy resources be ap- 
propriated to the support of a per- 
manently incompetent population. In 
addition, the 
with Russia, in a context of the rising 


international conflict 
political power of non-white nations, 
which requires the United States to 
undertake every effort to create an 
equality of which the Negro is in- 
capable, also distorts America’s ca- 
pacity to deal with the Negro prob- 
lem. And Weyl also seems to feel 
that the failure of the Supreme Court 
to observe the limits of what he con- 
ceives to be its constitutional role re- 
flects a growing incapacity to deal 
with our problems as wisely as the 
Founding Fathers did. 

I have said that Weyl is unpreju- 
diced. Such a summary of his views 
(a fair, if not complete, one) will 
certainly lead people to think that 
he must be prejudiced and that he 
speaks for the South in its pas- 
sionate defense of irrational feelings. 
I think it is perfectly clear from 
Weyl’s book that his concern is not 
with the South and Southern feelings. 
His involvement with this problem 
seems to have begun with the fact 
that the Negroes create enormous 
problems for the Northern and West- 
ern cities in which they form an ever 
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increasing part of the population, 
These problems are seen in mixed 
schools, in crime rates, in the bur. 
dens of social problems such as jl. 
legitimacy, mental incapacity and the 
like, and growing Negro voting 
power. 

But though Weyl begins 
without prejudice, and with a real 
concern for real problems, he has 
become such a strong and _ impas 
sioned advocate that he has written 
a brief, and not a very good one, 
rather than made an important con- 
tribution to the problem that con- 
cerns him. We are familiar with some 
of the problems of impassioned ad- 
vocacy. One of them is to exaggerate 
the significance of the evidence on 
one’s side, which Weyl does; another 
is to associate known evils with those 


even 


who oppose one’s views, which Weyl 
also does; a third is to distort the 
evidence, whether from design or the 
blindness of strong advocacy one 
cannot tell—and this Weyl does 
too. 

I will document these charges 
briefly. Weyl exaggerates the sig: 
nificance of certain studies on the 
African Negro brain, on the African 
Negro mind, on African Negro chil: 
dren. He accused the Supreme Court 
(justly, in my mind) of making too 
much, in its desegregation decision, 
of rather scanty findings of the so 
cial and psychological sciences but 
Weyl makes a great deal of equally 
scanty findings. Negro children, it 
turns out, are physically precocious 
This may mean that the early devel- 
opment of the nervous system i- 
hibits later more complex develop 
ment. But his evidence for this # 
hardly conclusive. Negro brains show 
different electroencephalograms. Bu! 
there are as yet few studies, and 
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certainly we know too little about 
the cultural differences between elec- 
trical patterns in the brain, to make 
too much of this. The Negro brain 
js smaller. But there is no simple 
relationship between brain size and 
intelligence. And so on, and so on. 
Weyl is, I believe, on firm grounds 
when he says that there is no reason 
to believe that the evolutionary 
processes that have produced such 
striking physical differences between 
the races have not also produced 
psychic differences. But he jumps to 
conclusions that his evidence will not 
support when he argues that these 
differences show Negroes are on the 
average less capable of intellectual 
development, and are childish, im- 
mature. 

His evidence on the difference be- 
tween I.Q.s of Negroes and whites 
in the United States is richer. But 
here he refuses to take the environ- 
mental differences that prevail even 
in the North between whites and 
Negroes as seriously as they must be 
taken. Just as he underestimates the 
significance of slavery as a major 
trauma (he seems to think American 
slavery was not very severe and 
ignores the evidence which suggests 
that the slaves’ position in the United 
States was much worse than it was 
inthe ancient world, the West Indies 
or Latin America) , he tends to ignore 
the vast remaining areas of discrimi- 
nation and prejudice in the most 
favored American environments, and 
their possible consequences. Indeed, 
if the overwhelming evidence of a 
mass of studies of intelligence—as he 
sums them up—shows that the dif- 
rence between Negroes and whites 
is of the order of 15 I.Q. points, 
one could take his arguments as to 
the hereditary intellectual incapacity 
of the Negro as pretty much dis- 
proved. For, in view of what we know 
ofthe Negro family, the environment 
of Negro northern urban areas, the 
mpact of awareness of discrimina- 
tion and prejudice on motivation to 
arn, one would think a difference 
of the order of only 15 1.Q. points 
hows that the hereditary disad- 
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vantage cannot be very great. (One 
could still argue that the weakness 
in the ability to form stable families 
and good environments, which might 
be responsible for this intellectual de- 
ficiency, reflects some hereditary dis- 
advantages). 

If Weyl only tended to use his 
evidence to support somewhat more 
than could be proved, he would only 
be doing what we are all forced to 
do in the social sciences, where proof 
is so rarely definite, and where we 
can only argue from tendencies. But 
in his ardent advocacy he also does 
something which is indefensible—he 
tries to associate the environmentalist 
explanation of Negro problems with 
Communism; and he tries to suggest 
that those who defend the rights of 
the Negroes, who argue for full 
equality and even favored treatment, 
are infiltrated with Communists and 


~ Communist ideology. For example: 


Throughout his book he suggests that 
the monumental study of Gunnar 
Myrdal and his associates, An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, is affected by Myrdal’s 
socialist bias and the Communist as- 
sociations of his staff. One of these 
Communist staff members, we are 
given to understand, was Ralph 
Bunche. 

Weyl characterizes An American 
Dilemma as follows: “The Myrdal 
study was carried out by a carefully 
selected group of leftist sociologists 


who shared a common _ ideology. 
Within that group there was a hard 
core of Communists and Communist 
sympathizers who strove to influence 
the report on issues crucial to the 
Communist movement.” No careful 
reader of Weyl’s book could fail to 
conclude that they were successful in 
this task, and that Bunche was 
prominent in this enterprise, for “he 
was reportedly one of a small group 
which planned the National Negro 
Congress, the transmission belt of the 
Communist party among American 
Negroes. . . .” Yet we may read in 
An American Dilemma this charac- 
terization of the National Negro 
Congress: “In April, 1940 . . . the 
National Negro Congress sealed its 
doom by becoming simply a front 
organization for the Communist 
party. . . . Since 1940 the Congress 
has been kept up by the Communist 
party as a paper organization. .. .” 
And Myrdal bases this characteriza- 
tion of the National Negro Congress 
on a report from Bunche. 

Weyl has read An American Di- 
lemma carefully. How can we avoid 
concluding that he has consciously 
tried to discredit an important in- 
tellectual position with which he dis- 
agrees by accusing those who hold 
it of being Communists or Commu- 
nist influenced, when he knows this 
is not the case? 

Aside from this, Weyl seems to 
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think it legitimate in intellectual dis- 
cussion simply to dismiss the work 
of his opponents because they are 
Communists or sympathetic to the 
Soviet Union. “As for the Benedict 
and Weltfish study [which argued 
that the differences between the test 
achievements of whites and Negroes 
were due to differences in environ- 
ment]. its objectivity came into ques- 
tion when Miss Weltfish was queried 
by a Senate Committee concerning 
past membership in the Communist 
party and took the Fifth Amend- 
ment.” This is not the way the “ob- 
jectivity” of scholarly investigations 
is brought into question. It is more 
important to examine the evidence 
and the reasoning. Weyl seems to 
have effected the transition from his 
books on subversion to his book on 
the Negro problem somewhat im- 
perfectly. 

Weyl also writes: “The pro-Soviet 
sociologist, E. Franklin Frazier, de- 
clares: ‘Because of race prejudice 
and social subordination of the 
Negro, the Negro is more likely to be 
fined and imprisoned than the white 
man.” This seems to me to be a 
simple matter of fact. What is the 
point of prefacing the name of 
Frazier with the description of “pro- 
Soviet” if it is not to discredit a 
position which Wey] finds it too hard 
to argue with? And Weyl permits 
himself the really contemptible ploy 
ef quoting Senator James Eastland 
to the effect “that Frazier’s 1949 book 
which the Supreme Court cited, The 
Negro in the United States, was of- 
ficially endorsed by the American 
Communist Party.” Weyl is enough 
of an expert on Communism, even 
if Senator Eastland is not, to know 
how meaningless and irrelevant such 
a statement is. One is surprised only 
at his inability to discern that the 
type of argument that might influence 
morons is quite ineffective in a 
scholarly book addressed to people 
capable of reading and reasoning. 

But as I have said—Weyl’s book 
is more serious than the use of such 
argumentative devices would lead 
one to think. First, the problem he 
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raises is serious and requires much 
more discussion and study than it 
has as yet received. What are we to 
make of the high Negro rates of 
crime and delinquency, illegitimacy, 
family break-up and school dropout? 
I think Weyl has gone the wrong way 
about in studying this matter. Cer- 


‘tainly the study of hereditary racial 


differences is an important field, but 
there is a good deal of work to be 
done in the way of simple social in- 
vestigation, before we have to go to 
such esoteric subjects as the study 
of African brains. 

The great unresearched area in 
the study of the Negro is success in 
adaptation, in accomplishment. We 
have heard a good deal about the im- 
pact of an influx of lower-class Ne- 
groes on the schools. What of those 
schools with 
Negroes from middle-class homes? 
How well do they do, what kind of 
problems do they have? We have 
heard a good deal about the Negro 
slums. But what of the rapidly ex- 
panding areas of middle-class Negro 
housing, Negro suburbia? What is 
going on there? What kind of prob- 
lems are being overcome, what kind 


sizeable numbers of 


of problems are being created? What 
about the pattern of Negro achieve- 
ment? What light may that throw on 
the conditions which bring out ac- 
complishment? I do not assume any 
uniformly favorable result from these 
studies. All I know is that they are 
more relevant to the consideration 
of the Negro problem in America 
than Weyl’s studies 
Africa. 

Weyl points to the problem and 
for this he is to be commended. He 
is also to be commended for his views 
on what kind of policies we might 
adopt. He is no supporter of school 
segregation, though he opposes a 
school policy whose central objective 
is to create a balance of racial dis- 
tribution. He is as concerned about 
the fate of Negro students in schools 
with unteachable children as he is 
about the fate of white students. He 
looks with no kindness on Southern 
prejudice—indeed his views on the 
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significance of race lead him to fed 
that race mixture, where the two 

races are Negro and white. in th 

proportions in which they are to 

found in the United States, is a 

advantage rather than a disadvan. 

tage. Nor does he think any con§ 
clusions concerning the characteris 
tics of a group can be the basis ay 
public policy in a free country—forff 
this must deal with the rights off 
individuals, and no individual can 
be condemned because of his group. 
Geniuses, according to Weyl, wil 
also be found among Negroes, though 
in much smaller proportion than 
among whites, and a public policy 
designed to encourage intelligence 
cannot take account of color. His 
proposals for the schools are such as 
to enhance freedom and _ liberty, 
rather than to restrict it. A school 
policy based on stipends to parents 
who may choose public or private 
schooling, and join together to make 
any kind of school they wish, has a 
good deal to commend it. It would 
eliminate the injustice . of taxing 
Catholics for schools they do not use 
and would provide incentives to 
groups of parents to create special 
schools, doing a special job that 
public schools cannot do. 

Weyl, as I have said, is no bigot. 
No one could disagree with his con- 
clusion that “the American system 
aims to guarantee liberty and equali- 
ty under law to all. It does not offer 
equality of reward where inequality 
exists in ability or effort. The capable 
Negro, like the capable white man, 
demands merely the full privileges 
of citizenship without regard to race. 
He is not entitled to more, nor are 
any of us.” But Weyl does not recog: 
nize how far Negroes are, even now, 
from having achieved equality under 
law, and the full privileges of citizen- 
ship. And he is uncharitable in fail 
ing to recognize how recent is that 
degree of equality and full citizen 
ship which the Negro has achieved. 
Failing to see the actual position of 
the Negro in America, he has tf 
sorted prematurely to a far-fetched 
racial explanation. 
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Modern Morals and the Human Heart 


Bid Me to Live. 
By H. D. 
Grove. 184 pp. $3.50. 


More THAN 100 years ago Carlyle 
called our attention to the hero as 
poet and as man of letters—as artist. 
But Carlyle was referring to actual 
artists, to the heroic power and in- 
fluence of their work. It was not 
until the turn of the century that the 
hero as artist, particularly as novelist 
or poet, became a significant figure 
within a work of art. Once there, 
however, he quickly achieved a domi- 
nant position and has remained, ever 
since, a central figure in our litera- 
ture, although his preeminance has 
been challenged lately by the scien- 
tist-administrator and the rich-man- 
in-search-of-himself. 

H. D.’s new novel, Bid Me to Live, 
like Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria 
Quartet, belongs to what must now 
be called the “traditional” genre of 
the serious novel: to the type in 
which the protagonists are indeed 
artists. The story, set in England 
during World War I, concerns a 
poetess, Julia Ashton; her husband, 
Rafe—himself a poet, though at the 
moment a soldier; an American girl 
named Bella Carter, whose aspira- 
tions other than desire for sexual 
union are vague; a composer named 
Vane, who is a man of decency and 
intelligence; and, of prime impor- 
lance, a great and intense novelist 
called Frederick, who has a red 
beard, a German wife, a house in 
Cornwall and a philosophy whose 
fundamental tenet is that man-is-man 
and woman-is-woman. 

Clearly, Bid Me to Live, through 
its portrait of Frederick, is a con- 
tribution to the literature about D. H. 
Lawrence. It is also, in a related but 
larger sense, a story of the Blooms- 
bury group and of how its members 
experienced the war. It is, too, a 
study of the effects of modern man- 
ners and morals upon the human 
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heart, an exploration of the multiple 
connections between a certain wom- 
an’s role as artist and her other 
roles, which happen to be those of 
wife, housekeeper, mother-of-a-child- 
dead-at-birth, wartime citizen and 
mistress. Julia Ashton is the woman, 
and the person who steadies her, as 
she gropes her way toward recogni- 
tion and control of the links between 
her artist-self and her other selves, 
is Frederick, the novelist-genius. 

It is Frederick, not her husband 
Rafe, who understands what Julia 
feels when she loses her baby. It is 
Frederick who sends her letters that 
are a “living fire” and that inspire 
her most intense poetry. It is Freder- 
ick who insists that marriage can be 
a matter of love and art both, after 
it has ceased, for Julia and Rafe, to 
be either. It is he who writes to 
Julia, “We must go away where 
angels come down to earth,” and 
who, as a consequence, unintention- 
ally forces her to isolate, purify, de- 
fine and firmly take hold of her being 
as an artist. He accomplishes this 
by involuntarily withdrawing from 
her touch at just the moment Julia 
believes that their love and friend- 
ship is about to be consummated in 
love and sex. By denying her, Freder- 
ick turns her toward the composer 
Vane, since she can no longer re- 
main the wife of Rafe, who, with 
childlike cruelty, has used his mar- 
riage bed for his affair with Bella 
Carter. 

But Vane takes Julia to Cornwall, 
which was, until recently, Freder- 
ick’s home. And in Cornwall Julia 
discovers that she does not love 
Vane; discovers the meaning of 
“gloire’—that ineluctable quality 
which existence has for romantic 
artists like Frederick and herself; 
and rediscovers and clarifies her 


Reviewed by Norman Kelvin 


Author, “A Troubled Eden’; 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


love for Frederick. She says, address- 
ing him (in absence) in one of the 
ode-like passages that are inter- 
spersed among the more plainly lyri- 
cal parts of this novel, “You said I 
was a living spirit, but I wasn’t living 
until you wrote to me, ‘We will go 
away together!’ We have gone away 
together, I realize your genius, in 
this place. I would like to serve your 
genius.” 

How, precisely, she would serve it 
is not made clear; her declaration 
occurs near the end of the novel and 
we never see her and Fredreick to- 
gether again. Surely, however, she 
would not serve it as Eva, his German 
wife, does. Eva is a goddess-mother 
who feeds Frederick’s creativity and 
who presumably encourages him to 
sleep with other women so that he 
may complete his sexual experience. 
Julia, by contrast, had said earlier, 
again to the absent Frederick, “I 
could not be your mother. Anyhow, 
I need a great-mother as much as 
you do.” 

If her manner of serving his genius 
is not clear, the source of her love 
for him is: It is her sense of his 
tenderness, of his almost feminine 
capacity for understanding what she 
feels. Despite his arrogance and his 
need to be served by women, he will 
always, Julia knows, comprehend and 
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distinguish what she feels as a wom- 
an in love, as a mother and as an 
artist. A truth has been revealed to 
Julia and it is this: The very qualities 
that make a man an artist—a genius 
—make him the proper lover for a 
woman who is also an artist. 

The larger human meaning in 
Julia’s discovery is refreshingly radi- 
cal and romantic. In effect, Julia has 
seen that creative sensibility is the 
last best hope for making a human 
relationship succeed. She has abol- 
ished the cliche which insists that 
the man of talent is likely to be more 
selfish than other men. And the cul- 
tural implications of her insight and 
achievement are exciting: They sug- 
gest that the survival of community 
of any sort depends on the presence 
of imagination in individuals. 

Technically and stylistically, Bid 
Me to Live is a fine work. The book 
stands as tangible proof that strong 
and evocative novels based upon ro- 
mantic assumptions about the human 
condition can still be written. As for 
the language of the story, it indi- 
cates that H. D.’s poetic talent is still 
a significant one. The author takes 
pleasure in the subtle gradations of 
meaning among words and at the 
same time registers her sense of the 
concrete. Her words, though never 
inaccurate, are always clear, bright 
and simple. Her characters, except 
for Julia and Frederick, tend to be 
flat and toneless; yet curiously they 
are never uninteresting, because they 
are never beyond the range of easy 
reception by the recording sensibility 
that transmits them to us. The various 
human relationships are delicately 
but firmly developed and the rup- 
tures that occur between people are 
occasions for the release of life, not 
for its destruction or sterilization. 
The war, enforcing its atmosphere of 
transciency and provisional commit- 
ment upon the human heart, which 
longs for the permanent and endur- 
ing, is a poignant and well-realized 
presence. But above all, H. D. makes 
vivid and credible the pain-ecstasy 
that is the substance of both art and 
love. 
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A Welsh Miner’s Life 


Weekend in Dinlock. 
By Clancy Sigal. 


Reviewed by Fernando Henriques 
Author “Coal Is Our Life,” 


Houghton Mifflin. 197 pp. $3. “Love in Action” 


SOCIOLOGISTS HAVE often been ac- 
cused of writing about the obvious 
in an unintelligible manner. Several 
names on both sides of the Atlantic 
spring to the mind. Anthropologists 
do not suffer the same disadvantage. 
Dealing as they do in the main with 
strange, exotic peoples any unintel- 
ligibility in their writing is written 
off as part of the arcane quality of 
these same peoples and thus not the 
anthropoligist’s fault. Put in another 
way, sociology deals with that with 
which we are familiar—the society 
in which we live—anthropology with 
the unfamiliar. In the United States 
this assumption, that we are familiar 
with our society because we live in 
it, has never been entirely accepted. A 
long line of inquiry from the Lynds 
to David Riesman is testimony to 
this. Britons, on the other hand, have 
always assumed that they know them- 
selves. Thus, there are only a hand- 
ful of studies which purport to give 
an analytical picture of British in- 
stitutions. A partial explanation lies 
in the fact of the immense diversity 
of patterns of life in the U.S. as com- 
pared with the supposed uniformity 
of life in Britain. But how real is 
this supported uniformity? My own 
research work in Britain has demon- 
strated to me very forcibly that the 
average middle-class individual in 
southern England is as familiar with 
the way of life of the northern 
miner as he is with life in the 
Trobriand Islands. Clancy Sigal’s 
novel, Weekend in Dinlock, should 
do much to dissipate the ignorance 
of British working-class life. 

Right at the outset it must be said 
that, whatever other merits the book 
may possess, it is a first-rate piece 
of sociological reportage. The theme 
of the book is the conflict in the 
mind and heart of a native son of 


Dinlock—a mining village in the 
north of England—as to whether he 
should give up the pit and all it 
stands for to concentrate on his 
career as an artist. It is a conflict 
never fully resolved, nor in the 
nature of life could it be. Davie’s 
predicament in Welfare State Britain 
is a very real one. Today education- 
al and economic opportunities are 
open to thousands which before the 
war were denied them. The young, 
who realize these opportunities, are 
faced with the problem of either cut- 
ting off their roots with the people 
from whom they come, but who no 
longer understand them, or of sacri- 
ficing the new life. Davie cannot 
make up his mind. In his indecision 
he symbolizes the dilemma of much 
of British youth in this age. 

What has Davie, with his painting 
and his London friends, in common 
with his good-natured but dull wife? 
She looks after the children and the 
home as any self-respecting miner's 
wife should and is forever reading 
trashy love stories. Yet it is the en- 
deavor to appear a man in her eyes 
and those of the community that 
forces Davie back to the pit. In this 
community only by working in the 
pit does a man show his worth. The 
relationship between this couple can- 
not come alive, as it cannot for so 
many others in Dinlock. 

The brilliance of the book lies in 
the way the storyteller, the author 
himself, manages to convey the feel: 
ing and actual smell of this confined, 
narrow but intense group of people. 
Dinlock as a place has no real exist 
ence; it is made up parts of several 
actual mining villages. For me, at 
any rate, knowing the Yorkshire coal 
fields, its authenticity was remark 
able. The theme and story are only 
meaningful when played out against 
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this background. A pit village in 
Yorkshire is a world entire to itself. 
Part of Britain it may be, but the 
standards and values of that Britain 
are here irrelevant. Dinlock has its 
own. You can see the slag heaps from 
almost every house in the village. 
That fact alone symbolizes the in- 
escapable influence of the pit. It 
dominates every aspect of life. The 
very nature of mining creates the 
forces which dictate the pattern of 
life: the essential danger and extreme 
exhaustion inherent in coal-getting. 
Work-mates have to rely implicity 
on each other if injury and even 
death are to be avoided. These 
closely knit groups of men tend to 
be associated not just in the pit but 
in the outside world, which leads to 
an obsession with the job marked by 
extraordinary preoccupation with 
price-lists (the pay for the job) and 
which forms the major topic of con- 
versation in leisure moments. 

Leisure for the miner is bounded 
by drinking, gambling and watch- 
ing soccer. These are all passive male 
pursuits and listed in their order of 
importance. It speaks well for Sigal’s 
capacity as a drinking man that he 
stood up to several weekends in Din- 
lock while in search of his material. 
Drinking is a universe of men to 
which women are grudgingly ad- 
mitted—on weekends. For a woman 
to gamble on horses or dogs is re- 
garded as out of place. The man pays 
her her ““wage”—as he calls it—and 
expects her to look after the home 
and kids—that’s her job. His is down 
the pit. When he comes up, he relaxes 
inthe pub or his club rather than at 
tome. In fact, as Sigal points out, 
the miner is really happy only when 
surrounded by his work-mates with 
‘pint of beer in his hand. 

The dictation of the pit is felt in 
ither fields. The physical exhaustion 
‘gendered by work at the coal-face 
inhibits sexual activity. The result 
Sthat unsatisfied wives turn to men 
who also work at the pit but on sur- 
ace jobs. Adultery is not a pastime 
Na place like Dinlock; it is a 
necessity’. -. 
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How does a world like this survive 
in the face of the great levellers of 
our society—the mass media of com- 
munication? Part of the answer lies 
in‘ tremendous tenacity in tradi- 
tion and custom built up generation 
after generation. Many Dinlock men 
served in the forces all over the world 
during the war. On their return, the 
old way of life asserted itself and 
they picked up where they left off. 
We are back to the pit again. So long 
as coal continues to be mined in the 
traditional way, so long will the 
mores of Dinlock continue to 
function, 

Trade unionism as a sociological 
topic has produced a fairly extensive 
literature. What this literature lacks 
is any sense of immediacy, any feel- 
ing of what actually happens at union 
meetings, what in fact the union is 
like as a living organism. Part of that 
deficiency is made up by another 
aspect of Weekend in Dinlock. In the 
character of Bolton, Sigal has created 
a splendid picture of the British 
union boss. Without waiting for en- 
couragement, he will yammer far into 
the night in a vein compounded of 
Keir Hardie and the ancient propa- 
ganda of the Wobblies. On the other 
hand, his approach to day-to-day 
problems shows a startingly real ap- 
preciation of what really matters. 
This at times bizarre combination is 
typical of many of the older genera- 
tion of union leaders in Britain. 

“Fine, fine, says Bolton. And for 
the next quarter of an hour orates 
like a dynamilero or Hyndmanite, 
about the class war, and who will 
rule the roost, them or us, and its 
the end that counts not the means. 


‘Fool me if tha don’t live to see the 
day the bluidy 
capitalists instead of compensating 
them.’ As for the bloody Hungarians, 
they were counter-revolutionary 
traitors to the cause of international 
proletarianism in the pay and under 
the directions of that Papist bitch, 
Mindzenty, and deserved what they 
got. 

“Afterwards, Davie warns me not 
to take Bolton seriously when he 
gives out with all that Bolshevik talk. 
It was Bolton who moved the branch 
resolution supporting the revolution- 
ary miners in November, 1956 and 
it was Bolton who organized the 
women to send food and clothes 
parcels to the Hungarian refugee 
camps in Austria... .” 

Bolton in a sense steals the book. 
Yet we are brought back again and 
again to Davie’s predicament—to the 
struggle between all that Dinlock 
represents and his art. As the picture 
unfolds we begin to understand the 
reality in Davie’s mind. The village 
is round his neck like a warm, com- 
fortable scarf. Without it he will 
never be comfortable. Yet he knows 
that outside, in a world that he has 
tasted and likes, people think differ- 
ently and feel differently. The scarf 
will suffocate him yet he hugs it to 
him. 

To return to my premise. The 
average person in our society has 
little knowledge or understanding of 
these closed worlds of industrial 
workers. The great merit of Week- 
end in Dinlock is that it brings alive 
in a terrifying way one of these 
claustrophobic worlds. For this we 
are greatly in Clancy Sigal’s debt. 
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THE POLLSTERS 


I read with great interest the article by John 
Day entitled “Do the Pollsters Control Your 
Vote?” (NL, August 29) and I think he’s done 
a very good job. 

For a long time | have shared many of the 
worries which he expresses—worries about the 
possible ill effects on our democracy brought 
about by the misuse of polls. I too have been 
quite upset about what seems to me to be the 
questionable of political 
polls for candidates, Let me hasten to say that 


use privately done 
1 think candidates have a perfect right to have 
surveys done, but in my opinion, they have no 
leak the 


for the purpose of influencing the vote. 


right to selected portions to press 
My only criticism of the article is that the 
quick reader might get the impression that Day 
was leveling his charge against all pollsters and 
regarded the various pollsters as being for all 
practical purposes interchangeable. There are, 
| assure you, differences! 
Congratulations to John Day on a job weil 
done. 
New York City Etmo Roper 
It is not entirely fair to interpret what a 
writer is trying to say, but in reading John 
Day’s piece about polls I cannot escape the 
conclusion that he is far more concerned about 
the faulty procedures: by which. candidates are 
selected and elected than he is about the possi- 
ble influence of polls on the election process. 
In the early days of the country it was taken 
for granted that the best men with the best 
minds would take an active part in government. 
In the decades since, the nation has multiplied 


many four 


times in population and three or 
times in size. The party system, and along with 
it the spoils system, are deeply entrenched. 
Leaders are not so easily identified. And _ be- 
cause participation in politics has been down- 
graded, few top-flight leaders are willing to 
leave their callings and risk their reputations 
in the field of politics. 

We select our candidates today with less 
care than a business selects its newest recruit. 
The primary 
thought improvement, has not 
turned out that way. And there is much criti- 
cism of the present convention system. 

In 


system, which many students 


would be an 


this process of selecting and electing 
candidates, polls and surveys play a pretty 
unimportant part—and the part they do play, 
in my opinion, is definitely wholesome. The 
public is alerted much earlier than it used 
to be about candidates and coming elections. 
Voters can study candidate qualifications more 
carefully. Polls make it far more difficult for 
candidates selected in “smoke-filled 


rooms” by the political bosses. 


to be 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


I need only to remind Day that a decade 
ago there was genuine fear that television might 
corrupt the election process. It was held that 
the “TV 


chance. This fear has largely been dispelled. 


only glamor boys” would have a 


And, in fact, I believe it is generally accepted 


that television is and can be a constructive 
factor. 
Only a few years ago many people were 


worried about Madison Avenue and its hidden 
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ONE OF YOUR PAYMENTS SHOULD BE TO YOURSELF. 
Many families make out a check for U. S. 
Savings Bonds along with the ones that 
pay the monthly bills. The check for Bonds 
comes back to them —$4 for $3 in 7 years, 
9 months, 





So You Think 
You Cant 
Save Money? 


It’s all a matter of finding a way to spend less than 
you earn. Millions of people have discovered a good 
way to do just that. They use the Payroll Savings 
Plan to buy U.S. Savings Bonds. Under the Plan any 
amount they choose is set aside from their pay for 
Bonds. This makes saving very easy because they’ve 
found that the money they don’t touch is money 
they’re sure to save—and can’t dribble away. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


e You can save automatically with the Payroll Savings Plan. « 
You now earn 334% interest at maturity. e You invest without 


risk under a U.S. Government guar- 
antee. e Your money can’t be lost or 
stolen. « You can get your money, 
with interest, anytime you want it. 
e You save more than money —you 
help your Government pay for 
peace. ¢ Buy Bonds where you work 
or bank. 





Series E Bonds in denominations of $25 (cost 
$18.75), $50 (cost $37.50), $100 (cost $75), 
$200 (cost $150), $500 (cost $375), $1,000 
(cost $750), $10,000 (cost $7,500). 








NOW every Savings Bond you own — 
thei thie old or new—earns 144% more than 
HT j , li) 17 /)5) eee Wg ever before. 














You save more than money 
with, U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this 
advertisement. It is donated by the People’s 
Py + Educational Camp Society, Inc., in coopera- 


id 
Mg 
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YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY. You save for your country as well as your- 
self, a bit at a time, when you buy Bonds. Every Bond dollar helps 
pay for the things America needs to help keep the peace today. 


tion with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America, 
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An entirely new kind of guide for married lovers... 


marriages are otherwise happy feel 

that their sex life together lacks the 
pleasure it should have. If your marriage 
is troubled by subtly gnawing dissatisfac- 
tions with the sexual act, here is a wonder- 
ful new book for you. It is called Sexual 
Pleasure in Marriage. Thoroughly approved 
by doctors, it tells you how you can achieve 
maximum sexual satisfaction through all 
the years of your marriage. In its pages 
you will find an intelligent way to deepen 
the pleasure and widen the sexual variety 


[oe MANY husbands and wives whose 


so necessary for a full, joyful married life. 


THE KEY TO LASTING SEXUAL DELIGHT 
This book shows you how to keep boredom 
out of your marriage. Why restrict yourself 
to a limited sexual horizon? The world of 
married love is rich with excitement and 
meaning, and should be explored. Here is 
a guide to that world. It will be welcomed 
not only by husbands and wives who are 
disturbed about their sexual relations, but 
also by all married couples who wish to 
better their marriages. 

You can examine a copy of Sexual Pleas- 
ure in Marriage by Jerome and Julia Rainer 
for ten days without obligation. Just send 
the coupon to your bookseller or to the 
publishers, Julian Messner, Inc., Dept. B 45, 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
If you are not convinced the book is helpful 
to you, you may return it for prompt refund 
of the $4.95 price. 





























HERE IS A DIGEST OF THE MANY HELPFUL CHAPTERS: 


Sexual Pleasure: The Neglected Art. 

Fruits of the sex revolution . . . Kinsey 

and confusion . . . the inconsiderate 

husband . . . the unresponsive wife . . . 

nuptial monotony . . . infidelity and 

divorce . . . revitalizing conjugal sex 
. . pleasures that last a lifetime. 


The Modern Husband. His sexual sophis- vitation . . 


Courtship in Marriage. Setting the scene 
.. . taking time for love . . 
erotic responses . . 
and the Orient .. . 
food, wine, poetry, music . 
of smell . . . the male as initiator .. . 
the wife’s response . . 
. the husband’s response. 


. cultivating 
. learning from India 
erotic stimulants: 
. . the sense 


. the wife’s in- 


tication . .. as his wife’s loving teacher 

. . sexual rights, obligations . . . what 
stimulates his desire . . . measuring 
masculinity...his “success” & potency. 


The Responsive Wife. Her sexual sophis- 
tication . . . myths of feminine passivity 

. what stimulates her desire . . . de- 
veloping a joyous abandon .. . fre- 
quency of orgasm .. . the truth about 
female “lag” .. . a valid sexual eti- 
quette for the modern wife. 


Myths and Facts About Sexual Compati- 

bility. Differences in desire . . . who is 

oversexed? . . . patterns of normal desire 
. effect of tension . . . fatigue... 

emotional conflicts . . . variations in 

cultural attitudes . . . does age difference 

in partners matter? . . . nature’s aids 
. is sex always sublime? 


Overcoming Blocks to Pleasure. The 
impotent husband . . . the frigid wife 
. some effects of adolescent petting 
. inhibiting situations . . . overcom- 
ing guilt and fear . . . the cycles of 
pleasure in coitus . . . love as pleasure’s 
greatest stimulant. 
The Act of Coition. The myth of simul- 
taneous climax . . . timing . . . tumes- 
cence . . . orgasm for the male, and 
female . . . the quick ejaculating male 
. . . desirable frequency for intercourse 
. truth about “sexual excesses.” 


Foreplay: Threshold to Pleasure. The 
physiological need of foreplay . . . psy- 
chological barriers learning to 
abandon oneself to pleasure . . . ad- 
justing to the partner’s responses .. . 
refinements of sensation . . . the “‘soul” 
kiss . . . ancient rituals. 
Can Pleasure Lead to Perversion? What 
is abnormal sex? . . . homosexuality 
.. masochism... sadism. . . fetichism 
; . superficial similarities to normal 
behavior . . . the range of pleasure. 
Postural Variations. History of generally 
accepted positions . . . variations . . . 
Greek, Egyptian, Indian subtleties . . . 
exploring the frontiers of sensuality. 
Sexual Pleasure in Later Years. Erotic 
joys that last a lifetime . . . value ma- 
turity brings . . . “change of life,” 
does it change desire? . . . developing 
nuances of pleasure .. . is there an age 
limit for sexual activity? . . . prolonging 
sexual life . . . effect on lifespan. 
ALSO INCLUDED as part of this remark- 
able book: An Encyclopedia of Sex 
Guidance: and Information. This exten- 
sive appendix brings you concise, thor- 
ough explanations and definitions of 
the vocabulary of sex. Covering dozens 
of words and ideas which have often 
confused husbands and wives, the “En- 
cyclopedia” is only one of the unique 
features of Sexual Pleasure in Marriage. 
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City residents please add 15¢ sales tax.) 








SEND NO MONEY. 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


Maii to your favorite bookstore, or 
JULIAN MESSNER, INC., Dept. B45, 8 WEST 40TH ST., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of SEXUAL PLEASURE IN MARRIAGE by Jerome 
and Julia Rainer. I will pay the postman $4.95 plus postage and 
handling charges. I understand that if I am not convinced that this 
book offers a helpful and sensible way to improve married life, I 
may return it within 10 days for refund of purchase price. 


. .State 


O SAVE. Enclose payment with this coupon, and publisher will pay all 
postage and handling charges. Same money-back guarantee. (New York 


Dr. Harold T. Hyman, author of 
Treatment in Internal Medicine: 
“Its wisdom and clarity should 
endear it to sophisticated married 
couples. Doctors will be grateful 
for this book. They have been 
looking for one like it for years.” 


Dr. Charles Aring, Chairman, Dept. 
of Neurology, College of Medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati: “‘A 
thoughtful book particularly for 
persons striving to achieve a ma- 
ture sexuality. There isn’t a reti- 
cent or embarrassed word in it.” 
Dr. Martin Grotjahn, author of Be- 
yond Laughter: This book was 
badly needed. It is a courageous 
attempt to liberate sexuality.” 


PRAISED BY DOCTORS, PSYCHIATRISTS, MARRIAGE COUNSELORS 


Sylvanus Milne Duvall, Ph.D. and 

Evelyn Millis Duvall, Ph.D.: Our 

copy will be kept in circulation 

among the married couples who 

come to us for help in learning to 

find happiness with each other.” 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez: “Excellent. 

I haven’t seen anything better. 

They have discussed things very 

frankly and in a dignified way.” 7 
Dr. Benjamin F. Miller, author of 
The Complete Medical Guide: 
“Fully as important for happily” 
married couples as for those 

are sexually maladjusted. Provides” 
new information and deep insights | 
which can help everyone enjoy #9 
richer marital life.” 








